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“MONTGOMERY’S MESSIAH.” *—sy w. eo. stums.t 


It was said by that sturdy and rough citizen, 
and scarcely less rough and sturdy poet, Andrew 
Marvel, when Milton's Paradise Lost was first an- 
nounced ,— 


‘When I beheld the poet, blind but bold, 

In slender book, his vast design unfold ; 
Messiah crowned, God’s reconciled decree, 
Rebelling angels, the forbidden tree ; 

Heaven, hell, earth, chaos, all ;—the argument, 
Held me awhile, misdoubting his intent, 

That he would ruin, (for I saw him strong,) 
The sacred truths to fable and old song.’ — 


The apprehensions of the republican poet, aris- 
ing from the vastness and all absorbing character 
of the. theme, and (in this respect) the yet only 
partly-known abilities of the minstrel,—were nat- 
ural enough ;—and, if, in our criticism of Milton, 
we had reference to his subject only, and to the 
manner in which he has executed his task,—with- 
out duly regarding the laborg of previous bards, 
and those common imperfections, which, as they 
characterize humanity, do not degrade it; we 
should be apt, even now, to declare that the appre- 
hensions of Andrew Marvel were not entirely un- 
reasonable. The event, examined only with re- 
gard to such standards, would, to a certain extent, 
justify all the misgivings of the critic. The sub- 
ject is equally profound and awful ;—the materials 
are to be handled with equal veneration and sim- 
plicity, and none, indeed, but an Olympian genius 
could have dared, without being blasted by the 
terrible fires which he invoked, to grapple with so 
ponderous a labor ;—and we are not, therefore, to 
feel surprise, if even he who has so often shown 
his strength to rise and ride 


‘‘ Upon the seraph wings of extacy,”’ 


Should sometimes have faltered in a flight, where 





*The Messiah; a Poem in six Books; by Robert 
Montgomery, author of the “ Omnipresence of the De- 
ity;” “Satan,” &c. London: John Turrill, 150 Regent 
street. MDCCCXXXII. 

+ This article was in great part written in 1832, when 
the Messiah was first published. 


the palpable darkness must have been too much 
for any yet unsealed vision—an eye-sight not yet 
purged of those earthly vapors which make so 
greatly our human feebleness; but which, in his 
case, were of that purer sort, less dense, less press- 
ing, and less palpable, which permitted Dante to 
pass without overthrow, those barriers of mortal 
life,—those gloomy 


“Straits, 
Which none hath pass'd and lived !"— 


That Milton is great, is rather because he hag 
not, and could not, have fallen so low as any other 
human genius. That he is equal to his theme, 
unless in a sense purely comparative, must be de- 
nied. The defects of his poem are numerous, and 
nothing, indeed, but the transcendant and alto- 
gether unrivalled genius of the author, could pos- 
sibly have upheld him in the performance of a 
task so Herculean, as the compassing, the sustain- 
ing, the measuring of Heaven, Hell and Earth ; 
and the invention—for such it truly is—of their 
several and united histories. Mere smartness 
would have provoked eontempt, a moderate capa- 
city, marked only by learning and a correct taste, 
would have produced some such volume of pro- 
found dullness as that of Blackmore;* or,to illustrate 
by a reference more at home—that of Barlow.t It 
was Milton,and Milton only ,who,in spite of a severe 
and unpersuasive style, an uneven and sometimes 
ungraceful rhetoric,and with such an atlantean bur- 
den upon his shoulders,—could yet sustain him- 
self,—could still preserve -his eagle pinion,—al- 
ways boldly steering uf s,—always stretched ; 
and by flights whieh carried him from the lowest 
to the loftiest heights of eminence—could equally 
command his own movements with ease and dig- 
nity, and secure the admiration of the wondering 
eyes, that, sometimes, struggle vainly to pursue 
him in his flight. 

As Mr. Montgomery, not having the fear of 
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2 MONTGOMERY’S MESSIAH. 


Milton in his eyes, has undertaken to explore the 
same spacious and doubtful regions, the apprehen- 
sions which were expressed by Andrew Marvel, 
in regard to the progress of their mighty master, 
may not improperly be entertained in reference to 
him. Itis to be regretted, indeed, for the sake 
of Mr. Montgomery himself, that a subject so 
immediately calculated to provoke comparisons 
between his own, and the genius of his prececessor, 
had not startled him in his vast determination. 
Could he have seen the probable consequences of 
this choice of subject, he must have felt the danger 
which his Muse was about to incur. It is not 
improbable, indeed, and it is our fear, that Mr. 
Montgomery ‘was not wholly insensible to this 
circumstance; and, perhaps, the danger did not 
seem so very discouraging in his eyes, as it appears 
in ours. It may be that the young aspirant did 
even entertain some lurking notion of a rivalship; 
-—-to what madness will not the vanity of our hearts 
lead us!—and relying on himself, and his own 
powers, those delusive and deceitful props of a 
marvellous but delightful self-conceit, did actually 
propose in the simplicity of his heart, to measure 
Jances with the old veteran, and demand of hima 
surrender of those palmy honors he has so long and 
so proudly worn. He does, to be sure, speak of 
himself with all due and becoming modesty. He 
tells us that he has approached his task “ with no 
carless speed,’’—though, we believe, it is but a 
single season, if that, since his ‘‘ Satan,’’ another 
monstrous creation,—saw the light ;—and having 
informed us that the “ praises of the Deity are the 
true aim of poetry, and to aspire after this aim, can 
be no man’s disgrace,”’ he proceeds, after his own 
fushion, to indulge in his aspirations. We could 
say something by way of joining issue with our 
author on this particular head, for we regard it as 
perfectly absurd to speak of the true aim of poetry 
being the praise of the Deity, any more than 
prose—any more than music, or any other science 
or faculty, which the Deity, with Godlike benevo- 
lence, has accorded for his use, among the faculties 
of man ;—but we do not see the use of delaying 
our attack upon the citadel, in the overthrow of a 
few ordinary and isolated outposts. We can 
readily admit that it cannot disgrace the creature, 
to speak, if he speaks with becoming reverence, 
of, or to, the Creator. (We are, in fact, at a loss 
whether to smile or frown at this pitiful piece of 
stupidity in the writer.) It cannot affect the 
moral character of the man to sing or speak 
of him who is the prime origin of all moral 
excellence ; but we opine that it is the Poet and 
the Poetical character which is now in question, 
and if we mistake not very greatly the nature of 
Mr. Monigomery’s labors for some seasons past, 
it is for the lays of the bard, and not the vain 
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crown of the martyr, that he so religiously aspires. 
We rather think that he might have glorified the 
Deity to his heart’s content, and proved to the 
satisfaction of all-his neighbors, the orthodox 
loyalty of his opinions, without undertaking a 
miserable version of the New Testament, and 
putting it forth to the public, through a fashiona- 
ble publisher, on the best letter press, with costly 
illustrations and gorgeous binding, and with a 
dedication, by ‘“‘gracious permission,” toan earthly 
sovereign,” who was neither very literary nor very 
devout. Weare notso sure thata proceeding like 
this savors altogether of a desire to glorify the 
Redeemer,and only to record and sing his triumphs; 
particularly, indeed, as Mr. Montgomery has done 
little else, than versify, and bespangle the pure 
and simple writings of the Evangelists. Some- 
thing of an eye to earthly fame and earthly 
triumphs, is likely to have formed a part of the 
writer's cogitations,and as a Poet simply, and 
without heeding his Evangelical pretensious, we 
propose to examine his claims, and those of the 
volume before us. 

Before entering upon this task, however, it may 
not be amiss to utter a few remarks upon the 
character of religious poetry in general. There is 
so much of the spurious stuff in the world, that it 
is well, at the outset, to endeavor to ascertain the na- 
ture of the genuine. The digression is not foreign 
to our text and may help us somewhat in its eluci- 
dation. If we do not concur with Mr. Montgomery 
in the assertion that the praises of Deity are the true 
aim of poetry,we are quite ready to admit that poetry 
never had so noble an aim, and that no subject 
has been ever more profoundly honored by the 
Muse. That the p®try of religion, however, is 
most usually the noblest poetry, is, perhaps, only 
the case where itis found tospring from a genuine 
inspiration. We do not now speak of the mere inspi- 
ration of the Bard, we speak of that inspiration 
which derives its origin equally from the Believer 
andthe Muse. Such poetry we take to be that of 
Job, of David and of that stern old seer among the 
moderns—for Milten was all of that—whose laurel 
crown seems now to be put at hazard in the pro- 
posed rivalry of envious successors. We are not 
so sure that the world, which is said to be full of 
poetry, has much of this description. We, atleast, 
are at a loss where to look for it. The sacred 
songs of Byron and Moore are scarcely religious 
compositions. They donotawaken the feeling oy 
religion in the reader. They are sweet, tasteful 
expositions of the loftier human sentiments ; but 
they fail to compel us to that close and singular 
contemplation, which addresses its uplifted eyes 





*“The Messiah” is inscribed * by gracious per. 
mission,’’ to Adelaide, Queen of William rv. 
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only to the Deity, and finds its only utterance in 
prayer. They satisfy our tastes but they do not 
trespass upon our hearts. Our ears are pleased, 
but our souls sleep on. They effect no awaken- 
ing. They do notenkindle the earnest enthusiasm 
of faith or feeling, nor do they address themselves 
to the superior affections of the soul, in contra- 
distinction to the affections of the blood; nor declare 
those intense yearnings of our dissatisfied and 
expecting nature, (always speaking the equal 
language of hope and lamentation,) which ac- 
knowledge the doubts and the darkness, which 
hang over the pathway of the indistinct and 
shapeless future—indistinct and shapeless, though 
so abundantly stored, as we believe, with the 
aspects of pain and recompense; and the reason 
for this deficiency lies in the broad fact that they 
do not speak to the case of the writer,—do not 
speak the language of his convictions and his 
heart. They are not, in short, original per- 
formances; but mere tasteful illustrations of scrip- 
tural passages, which have seemed to the reader 
most susceptible of what is stiled, in conventional 
parlance, the poetic diction. This is the grand 
defect of most (so called) religious poetry. It is 
the work of an artist, and not of inspiration. It 
does not declare the necessities of the writer. It 
betrays none of his cravings—his hungering hopes; 
his bewildering doubts ; his apprehensions of the 
future. The future, indeed, is evidently not 
pressing on his mind; or it is no more dread fu- 
ture, than the next issue of the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly. The question does not seem to be 
asked whether God, the Almighty, in the dread 
majesty of his Eternal Nature, sits, listening to 
the soul-stricken, soul-exposing strain. Oh! no! 
No ear is required—no judge summoned—more 
profound than Lord Jeffrey or William Gifford. 
It is the award of ‘‘ men and columns,” and not of 
Gods, which is the object of solicitude ; and how- 
ever satisfactory to taste and ease, may be the 
effusions of an inspiration which recognizes no 
higher source, it is very easy to believe that there 
will be a lack of that sacred lay in the ebullitions 
ofthe Muse, which can come from no source, if not 
that of a soul, keenly quickened by its own intense 
sincerity. Look to nineteen in twenty of the 
religious writings of most poets, ancient er modern. 
Take the fanciful griefs of Chateaubriand, the 
monotonous chauntings of Lamartine,the stiff,cold, 
prosing and altogether unhuman verses of Mrs. 
Hannah Moore; the more poetical, graceful, 
and melodious murmurings of Felicia Hemans; 
and the less etherial, but equally tasteful strains 
of Bishop Heber. Examine all these, and it will 
be seen that they are all so many set performances, 
and not the outpourings of a feeling and a flame 
which they would vainly seek to stifle. With less 
taste, perhaps with little or none—less skill as an 
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artist, and an utter lack of judgment as a Poet, 
Pollock is, nevertheless, far superior to each and 
all these, as one writing from a full and speaking 
conviction—writing from his very heart, and, 
however clumsily, speaking the language not only 
of a more genuine truth, but of a more sacred 
inspiration. Mr. James Montgomery is another 
writer who may be placed before either of the 
first named of these, fora stern puritan directness 
of purpose, and a real desire to commune with the 
Deity, and to impose the better inspiration of 
truth, if not of the Muse. Ordinarily, however, 
these exceptions being understood, and there veing 
exceptions only in part,—the writer has evidently 
seated himself down to a task, having previously 
adopted some favorite text for elaboration, and 
resolved upon a composition of a certain order. 
With a mind perfectly at ease, struggling neither 
with the hopes nor the terrors that religious 
sensibility is supposed to inspire, he has carefully 
selected the superior sentiments, and gathered 
them around him. From these he culls, as the 
text or the verse requires, as we cull from a forest 
of flowers, in making up a nosegay. These are 
chosen, and carefully arrayed to assimilate, so as 
to produce the most pleasing effect, at once of 
colour, size and odour. The respective harmonies 
which arise from contrast, opposition and simili- 
tude, are calmly considered according to certain 
critical tenets in the mind of the artist; and his 
skill is more or less great, as his taste, which, in 
such caggs, is the true poetic judgment—is more 
or less yh and successful in the nice adjust- 
ment of these particulars and properties. The 
flowers chosen, they are to be bound together ; 
and the thoughts and sentiments being in readiness, 
the measure of the verse enwraps them, even as 
the blue, or pink, or purple ribbon secures the 
bouquet of the fanciful. All this, in the compo- 
sition of poem or posy, is no more than a graceful 
sport ot the artist. The work is one of mere taste 
and reflection. The whole performance is that 
simply of a dispassionate mind—one of those 
graceful and even spirits, which, comparatively at 
ease, uninfluenced by any very strong workings 
of feeling or of conscience, pleasure or pain, and 
moved as much by idleness as impulse, passes the 
vacant hour inthis inoffensive manner. Governed 
by a prevailing poetic tendency, their exercise 
finds utterance in verse. That they incline toa 
religious topic, is quite as likely to be the result of 
a desire to find a new time, or to try all themes, 
which poet has ever tried, as because of any pre- 
ference which their inmost hearts entertain for the 
one employed. Mr. Leigh Hunt, in his good hu- 
moured, self-complaisant, and chatty way, speak- 
ing somewhere of himself, tells us that in his youth- 
ful attempts at poetry, he leftno measure or topic 
unattempted, which had ever before been sung by 
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Bard. When he read Cowley, he wrote after 
Cowley ; when he read Suckling, he wrote Suck- 
ling; and so of Chaucer, Spenser, and the rest. 
What the vanity of Mr. Hunt moved him to assume 
as a fact peculiar to himself, will, we apprehend, 
be found to have been the case with every poet 
that has ever lived. The first movements of the 
poetic mind are those of imitation. 

The early writings of all poets are mere tran- 
scripts from the books they have read. We are 
apt to annex too much importance to the boyish 
performances of those who have subsequently dis- 
tinguished themselves in verse. We should re- 
collect, that the first labor of the appremtice, in 
every art, is simply to learn the use of his tools. 
Verse is the great implement with which the poet 
works. He must acquire perfect command of this 
implement, if he would find the true utterance of 
the thoughts and feelings, which, all the while, 
are burning, suppressed and unknown, within his 
breast. He, himself, knows nothing of these 
thoughts and feelings. In the artless language of 
Burns, even while he sings, he never once dreams 
of making such poetry as they print. But, with- 
out knowing why, he writes,—he tries all mea- 
sures. He is the creature of a blind instinct. He 
has yet no idea of his destiny. He little dreams 
that he has been singled out from the rest, by a 
will, from the beginning, to which the will of pa- 
rents and friends, most commonly is opposed, and 
which they can only partially hope to bats. Un- 
der this will, he moves—he moves apart.” He is, 
perhaps, asolitary boy. Schoolmasters call hima 
dunce, because he either will not, or cannot, learn 
their lessons. Perhapshe disdainsthem! One of 
the first signs of original intellect—seldom recog- 
nized, however, as such—is the aversion which it 
exhibits to the acquisition of mere arbitrary rules. 
This habit of confounding memory with mind, is 
particularly the error of our times, and is one of 
the most dangerous of the many errors which 
lurk at the core of most existing systems of school 
education. 

It is natural that the poet, trying all themes and 
measures, and seeking to find favor with those 
who dispense authority, should not leave the many 
great themes of the moral and religious nature an- 
attempted. Nay, we may even admit, as in the 
case of Hannah Moore, James Montgomery, Ber- 
nard Barton and a few others, that, decidedly as- 
sured as they are of the preferableness of a supe- 
rior, governing and moral Providence in the af- 
fairs of men and nations, they are anxious,—so 
far as it may be done, selon les regics,—to implant 
and impress a like assurance, within and upon the 
minds of other and less meditative people. They 
are moved by commendable motives. They have 
very orthodox desires. They believe, themselves, 
and have a very deliberate and rational desire to 


extend their faith to others, if it can be done with- 
out disquieting themselves, or seeming too warm 
about the matter. Their measures are very good, 
but their songs are very mortal. They have quite 
an earthy flavor. There is absolutely no defect in 
their strains. You shall not point to a halting 
stanza. All the rules of poetry—if that divinest 
outlawry of genius can be made susceptible of 
rules—are studiously observed by them. The 
verse is as smooth as if it had been rubbed with a 
moral sand-paper—cut into squares, and angles, 
crescents, stars and circles, as nicely, and with 
just about as much regard for nature, and truth, 
and simplicity, asthe flower gardens of our fore- 
fathers, some hundred years ago. We need not 
say that there is quite as little poetry as religion in 
all these trim performances. The morals are good 
enough; but they would be better in plain prose ; 
and, if good enough, they are only so, because 
they are generally the most arrant common places 
in the world. 

The true union of religion with poetry, pre- 
sents us with very different results. Let us turn 
our eyes to the great ideal of the religious bard— 
the bard, at once, of Heaven and Muse. The sa- 
cred Psalmist of Israel, presents us with a very 
different picture. Here is aman of passions—ter- 
rible passions—passions not always governable. 
In their agonies he sings. In their agonies of 
pain or pleasure he finds utterance. He sings be- 
cause he feels, and not because he desires to sing. 
He sings from his sensibilities and soul; not from 
his thoughts. He addresses himself not to song 
as toatask. He cannothelp but sing. Itis from 
the fullness of his heart that his mouth speaketh. 
It is his terrors and his hopes, and his pains and 
fears, that speak—never his mere taste. The 
fountain within his bosom is overflowing,—bub- 
bling up forever,—boiling up with the divine va- 
por, and rushing overall its bounds. He throws 
himself into no attitude when he desires to sing. 
He calls for no witnesses. He demands no audi- 
ence. He would have sung the same, though the 
printing press were in the next apartment. He 
probably could not have sung at all, had his ob- 
ject been publication; and itis scarcely possible 
that the adverse or favoring criticism of the ablest 
Fadladeen®* of the faculty would have either arrest- 
ed or provoked his strains. 

In this fact lies an important truth. Taken in 
connection with the history of the great poets, 
generally, it may lead to something not yet com- 
monly understood, but which may be pregnant 
with meaning as it is withtruth. The great poets 
were, all of them, men of grief andagonies. Ter- 
rible, striving passions are in their hearts;—great 
suffering, privation, many wrongs, doubts, trou- 


eon 
* Fadladeen, in Moore’s Lalla Rookh, may be plainly 
assumed as the prince of hypercritical reviewers. 
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bles and misgivings, lie at the bottom of their in- 
spiration—perhaps are necessary to it. Their 
mightiest songs do not appear to be the offspring 
of their youthful and careless hours. It is only 
after the world bas been vexing them; goading 
them with its malice, or mortifying them with its 
neglect,—that they have poured forth their mourn- 
ful melodies ;—strains of so sweet an anguish that 
they seem rather to be the complainings of a de- 
feated God than of a poor;*humble, yearning, de- 
nied, unhonored mortal. Homer in his blindness! 
The one fact of his blindness—of his drudging 
blindness—passing from city to city ,—from the 
Shepherd's tent, to the bark of the piratical Greek; 
vinging for bread—singing, lonely, blind, for the 
mere morsel which sustains a life, in other res- 
pects, not unfruitful! These are facts that embo- 
dy a most woful history. Dante in exile,—curs- 
ing and accursed,—feeling, at every step, how 
deep, to so proud a soul, is the humiliation of as- 
cending the stairs of another;—mourning the loss 
of country, family and friends;—singing in his 
woe, those harsh thunder-notes, such as the red 
bolt of heaven might naturally extort from the 
wild and and smitten clouds ;—notes of a bitter 
and mysterious wailing, such as the storm-wind 
awakens among the shivered masts of the noble 
vessel which its own wings have stranded upon 
the desolate and naked beach. Then,—fit com- 
rade for such noble paternity,—Milton—another 
blind, old minstrel ,—compensated, as it were, for 
his outward blindness by the inner sight—the ail- 
sight of the great soul forever struggling after the 
superior light which is denied to common mortals. 
His strifes and agonies are written. We know 
them, but perhaps, not all of them, How much 
would so proud a soul suppress,—a patriot, he 
had the woes of his country to lament and to re- 
lieve—happy that he was also permitted to sing 
her glories and her triumphs; and England was 
never more glorious and triumphant than in the 
days of that divine usurpation of the arch Hypo- 
crite Cromwell! A husband, he was doomed to 
the solitude of a wifeless bed—doomed to see his 
wife in the camp of the enemy, urging them on 
to the overthrow of that cause of country of which 
he was part and pillar. A lone, woe-stricken man; 
old; in poverty; with a continual cloud before 
his eyes; obscure, scorned ; his soul is yet serene ; 
superior to the hate of enemies, though not want- 
ing to the care of friends. Let any one read, in 
order to ascertain the sources of consolation which 
Milton had in the long day of his terrible priva- 
tions, that splendid passage of elogquence—the no- 
blest in the English or in any language —in which 
he answers the revilers who ascribed the loss of 
his sight to the retributive judgment of Heaven. 
lt must be a strong soul, indeed, which can read 
it without a touching sense of divine sweetness 


and beauty. But we dwell not on this. Our ob- 
ject is not to eulogize the eloquence of Milton— 
an attempt which would be an impertinence in any 
man,—but to designate his superior woes and suf- 
ferings—the fruit of those mighty passions, and 
always sleepless discontents, which seem to dis- 
tinguish his order; and, as it were, to furnish, at 


- the same time with its sorrows, the pabulum of its 


ruling genius. If, without the just and impelling 
presence of the passions, there be no virtue, it is 
not less certain that so, equally, without them, 
there is little or no genius. The great achiev- 
ments of the mind are always coupled with the 
decisive presence of the blood. Enthusiasm, 
which is of the blood, is the blood of genius;— 
though its bones may be truth, and its marrow 
thought and contemplation. There may be genius 
with little blood, as was the case with that hum- 
bler order of spirits, at whose head we may place 
Cowper, and Gray, and others, whom we need 
not designate, but, with the mighty masters, it is 
otherwise. There must be much blood, and pas- 
sions which, if conquerable, are conquered with 
great difficulty. Byron was one of those, falling 
spirits, who did not conquer his passions. He, too, 
was one of the mighty;—one of all passions, who, 
unhappily, did not survive them. The privilege 
was not allowed him. Dying young, in the morn- 
ing of his manhood, before time and experience 
had yet enabled him to tame those fierce agents, 
in whose conquest he was to acquire the means of 
progress and power; even as we tame the wild horse 
of the desert which is to bear us forward in its con- 
quest;—he was baffled in the great work for which 
he was born. Such was also the fate of Burns—a 
spirit which was of the same make and temper, 
though of far inferior allotment. These two were 
men of equal, and not dissimilar woes. Their lives 
were lives of passions and trials; passions which 
they did not subdue for use, and trials under which 
they fell. Itis not our purpose, here, to demand 
why they did not subdue their passions, or why 
they fell in the conflict. It is only for us to show 
that they possessed them, like Job, like David, 
like Milton, Dante, and the rest, and we are not 
so sure that in their cases, as well in those by 
whom they were preceded, and with whom we 
have ranked them, there was not quite as much 
religion in their strains, as passion and mere hu- 
man utterance. The crimes and obscenities of 
David’s life, the fruit of his frequent contact with 
the earth, do not impair the integrity of his lam 

entations, and appeals for grace and mercy, when- 
ever the divine spirit obtained the ascendancy in 
his soul; and what is the characteristic of Byron’s 
song, but a long sorrow? , From the beginning of 
his strain to the end, we hear only the voice of his 
lamentation—we hear only the moaning of a pro- 
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tracted and a mighty agony. His chaunt is al- 
ways of gloom and death; complaint and dissat- 
isfaction. His most arrant follies of thought,— 
his wildest excentricities of mood, all end in the 
same way,—in one deep groan. His errantries 
are rather the antics of madness than of sport. 
His laughter is a yell—his smile is a grimace. We 
are too apt to mistake these expressions, and to 
fancy that all is as it seems. As the true pro- 
vince of genius is the perfection of art—as the 
poet is emphatically the artist—the only creator 
under God, that we know—so are many of his 
practices, moods and purposes, calculated and in- 
tended to deceive. He puts on a thousand forms 
not his own—loves to imitate the semblances of 
others. He delights in the sports of fancy and 
imagination, and paints thousands of his pictures 
only to delude the sight, which he seeks to dazzle 
and confound. Byron practised these sports too 
happily not to delight in their exercise. We should 
be careful not to judge him by the first semblance 
of his verse ;—to judge him rather by the general 
tone ;—by the low, deep, but ever-recurring echo, 
which, when the lyre has ceased to sound, comes 
back to us from the gloomy rocks or along the me- 
lancholy shores, where its chords were at first 
stricken by the hand of the minstrel. The solemn 
warning which he himself gives us, in the case of 
Sheridan, should be applied to his own. 


Ah! little do we know, 
That what tows seems vice may be but wo! 





It is wo, that, prompting an inferior sort of 
madness, puts on the mask of vice, and seems 
to love the debaucheries to which it only flies 
in the hope of finding some short relief. In 
their youth, with a bad education, evil con- 
nections and worthless councellors ; few friends, 
and many jealous foes; with wild and terrible 
passions which can only be overcome after long 
struggles, and is the work of years; Burns and 
Byron ran the same race. [But is there any proof 
that they loved their follies and debaucheries any 
more than David, King of Israel. Is there song 
not one of sorrow and vain lamentation through- 
out? Do we not every where behold in their 
verses, the struggling conviction that all is not 
right? Do we not see themselves dissatisfied, 
even in the moment of their greatest successes, 
while the voice of the whole land is loudest in 
their admiration? The voice of the whole land 
is not the voice that they require. They need the 
voice in their own souls, and they wander and cal! 
for that better voice in vain. They summon 
spirits from the cloud and storm—they seek the 
mountains—they cross the seas—they pass from 
land to land, among strange people, in fond pur- 
suit of what they lack ; not knowing—for this is a 
knowledge to be gained only from time and re- 


flection—that what they desire is to be found at 
home—at their own threshhold,—in the calm, un- 
ruffled depths of aquit conscience. Milton, in his 
age, which, assisted by his blindness, necessarily 
he!ped the more readily to subdue his passions, 
declares the source of his strength to be his weak- 
ness, a paradox easily understood by those who 


. reflect. and avows his chief consolation to consist 


’ 


in his ** consciousness of rectitude’’—a conscious- 
ness, he adds, ** which Iam unwilling to exchange 
with that of any other person.’’ But this speech 
can only be made by age—when the struggles of 
the blood have ceased—when the deliberate mind 
has obtained the ascendancy ,—when the mortified 
body is in subjection, and the scales of earth have 
fallen, in great part, from the eyes of a spirit, now 
free to see nothing but its God. Byron and Burns 
died in youth. This was their misfortune. It 
was not so much that they had erred, for we all 
err, and they perhaps most, who are most capable 
of the magnanimous virtues. It was that they 
were not permitted to make attonement for error, 
to God, to man, to themselves, and to that glorious 
genious with which they had beenendowed. How 
should we regard the mad follies—the miserable 
extravagances—the vain laughter which we yet see 
was a groan and an artifice, in reality to conceal 
his real suffering—how should we think of these, 
bat as the outbreaks of insanity, of that insanity 
which the intense enthusiasm of very superior 
genius is very likely to occasion! How should 
we behold these outbreaks but with pity, and with 
a fear which is born of pity, and is akin to hope ! 
Why should we linger with reproach upon the 
sorrows of such beings—note down with rigorous 
pen their frequent lapses—the lapses of a blood 
which, if it sometimes errs with shame, as fre- 
quently dilates in the most extraordinary virtue, 
and crowns the deeds and feelings of mere hu- 
manity witha magnanimity which ordinary mortals 
never know. We must do more than pity and 
commisserate. We must be just. We must re- 
cognize in these very irregularities the first pro- 
cesses by which the stinging and mortifying con- 
science seeks to prepare the way for the soothing 
and subduing offices of religion;—even as the 
wild, rough hunter, prepares the forest against the 
coming of the swarming nations of the civilized. 
The soi-disant religious poetry of Byron, is a mere 
tasteful exercise of art; but his works besides, are 
full of religious poetry. His Harold, his Manfred, 
nay, even his Don Juan, are full of strains whose 
true import is that of the stricken soul,—the haun- 
ted conscience—the heart yearnings for repose, and 
beginning to despair of hope. The perfecting ef 
that despair had been the birth of his hope—of a 
truer and superior hope. He needed but the time. 
He had begun to experience all the worthlessness 
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of human triumph—of mere earthly fame. In the 
same school with Dante and with Milton—in the 
school of exile—eating the bread of bitterness, with 
distrust within his soul,—a national distrust of all 
around him, whose hollowness of heart he had 
already proved,—he was beginning to learn the 
solemn truth which we never truely learn except 
from the hard, cold lessons of experience ,—that all 
is vanity. We see the progress which he had 
already made in the acquisition of this lesson. He 
was not the vain, small spirit to be satisfied with 
the successes he had won; to believe that every 
thing was done for immortality,—his task com- 
plete,—he himself ready to depart at the first 
summons, assured that his monument was secure 
against time. Far from this. He looks back on 
his achievements with a heavy heart. He himself 
exclaims—‘ nothing is done!’ He mourns over 
the lost days—the wasted talents. He yearns for 
better things. His discourse is of the gloomy, the 
enduring things. Already his song declares the 
world's, and denounces his own vanities. He is 
beginning torepent. Even while he riots in excess, 
amidst the lusts and vanities of Venice,—he turns 
ever to the Bridge of Sighs. He longs to begin a 
new life. He longs for better food. That which 
he has eaten no longer suffices—no longer nourishes 
him—is sour to histaste. Hs heart is unfilled and 
void. He longs for love, for truth; the real and 
the unchanging He feels that there is neither 
love nor truth, nor reality, in the unstable. 
Every day, in his present experience, adds to the 
force and value of this discovery; and to what must 
this conviction finally lead him,—but to religion. 
A few more lessons, and he would discover that 
the only true, truely loving and enduring,—is 
God,—and the daughter of God, virtue ; that loves, 
endures ; triamphs by love : and enjoys, by means 
of its long endurance. The preluding strains of 
religion are already sounding in his misanthropic 
soul. They break through his misanthropy. They 
declare themselves, however inconsistently, in 
those broken starts and agonies, complainings and 
discontents, which show that the world’s smiles 
and honors, the consciousness of a great name— 
mighty among the mightiest—are still not enough. 
Something is wanting, and that something is every 
thing! Without that there is nothing. He has 
This discontent—this dissatisfaction 
with the thing that is, and the thing that he 
possesses,—this thing being, as it is; the very 
crown of mortal desire and attainment—is the 
beginning of religion. It declares a longing that 
earth cannot satisfy, and cannot suppress. What 
if it be broken and irregular ?—What if the strain 
be uneven, full of discord—nay, what if there be 
wild yelling and insane laughter mixed up with 
the doleful chaunt! This, too, is even natural, 
perhaps necessary to the case and cure. 


> ' 
nothing! 


We may 
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liken it to the first broken insane words of the sick 
man as he wakens from the delirious dream of a 
fever which has preyed equally upon blood and * 
brain. Give him time, and the yell and the 
laughter—the strange broken speech will cease, 
and the sweet chords of the mental harp will dis- 
course a musit equally beautiful ,hcavenly and new. 
Poor Byron had no time. He died, even in the ninth 
day of his paroxism; just when the fever was at 
its crisis; just when the happy change was at 
hand! 

Had he lived, we might boldly answer for his 
future strains. What might not have been ex- 
pected from such a harp, tuned to heavenly sym- 
phonies, which could speak so well to earth! Of 
earth’s passions, with all their strength,and with all 
their bitterness ! 

Our digressions may seem long, but they bear 
upon our subject. In giving the few names upon 
which we have dilated as above, we have but 
sampled from the many—so many that we might 
call them legion,—whose histories would confirm 
the proposition that the great poets were always 
men of great passions. That they were men of 
great troubles and anxieties also, we are safe to 
assume to be the consequence of these passions. 
Such passions are not to be subdued to valuable 
subservience without making a battle field of the 
human heart,—a battle field in which, unhappily, 
they are notalwaysovercome. Whatahost might 
be added to the names of Burnsand Byron! But 
we will not. This melancholy record belongs to 
another chapter, auc must make the gloomy back- 
ground ofa different theme. We leave it for 
another season. 

But, how natural that the gigantic spirits who 
conquer in this strife, should, at the close, strike 
their harps to the glory of God. Itis in conse- 
quence of this war, that they learn his glories and 
can attest his triumphs. The conflict has taught 
them the solemn truths which they would teach 
to others; and they write religious poetry, not 
as a graceful exercise of the mind—not to 
please the casual reader, or the merely decorous 
tendencies of a professing community—but beeause 
they are enforced to do so, by the struggling and 
striving feelings within them. Mere conviction 
would not sufficiently prompt the performance. 
The conviction must be allied to the deepest en- 
thusiasm of a deep feeling, and must be pressing on 
them for continual utterance. The heart must 
suffer long, and the mind must brood in anxious 
suspense over the mystery of mysteries, life and 
death ; the present and the future; with their long 
dim train of mysteries. Curious to remark, that 
most of the great poems are given to the glory and 
achievements of God and his subject angels, men 
and spirits. Thus, Homer, in his age and blind- 
ness, while he professes to record only the strifes 
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of Greece and IIlion, describes Olympus, and gives 
us the first and grandest view of that loveliest 
. mythology ever yet found in the world of Pagan 
genius. He, too, penetrates the abodes of Gods 
and Demons, nor do the deeps of hell and of the 
deep sea, bar his progress. He shows us the wars, 
the passions, and the strifes of Gods and men ;— 
their wild and vexing passions. He does not him- 
self trifle—the man of passions never can—nor 
does he deign to bestow more than a passing glance 
to what is trifling and frivolous in the events he 
records. He is in terrible earnest throughout. 
Such, too, is the case with Dante. Pleasant ditties 
about pretty flowers, and stars, and spangles, cool 
grotoes and shady allies, do not enfeeble his song 
with a mawkish girlish sweetness. If Homer is 
the poet of the Greek Mythology, Dante is the 
great poet of Catholicism, while Milton represents 
the stern, simple and severe genius of the Reform- 
ed Church. All Believers, all men of woes and 
great experience—men to feel deeply, to believe 
with a faith almost superstitious, and to work in 
their belief with a temper which keeps the heart 
forever suspended by its constant emotions. 

Conceive, if you can, a religious poem, poured 
from the lips of a heart at ease. Fancy a genius, 
of any sort, sitting down deliberately, seeking a 
religious text for commentary and illustration, and 
having in his thought at the same time, only the 
perpetuation of his name, by a tuneful rivalry, in 
their own fields of achievement, with the Homer’s, 
the Milton’s, the Dante’s. We have seen that the 
pssions must be present, must minister to such a 
work. Passions ennobled by restraint—passions 
strengthened for performance by service—soldiers 
of the mind, made invincible by the salutary les- 
sons of obedience. We can surely fancy the la- 
boring breast of Milton, as, when the fight thick- 
ens between his angels of light and darkness, he, 
himself, rives withthe crowding emotions in his 
own soul. He leaps up from his cushions—he for- 
gets the necessary staff as he traverses the floor— 
his eyes, forgetful of their officeless impotence, 
strain to pierce the blank fields; and under the 
vivid face of imagination, almost behold the em- 
battled legions. We can surely believe this of 
Homer and Milton, for they make us see and feel 
them— our hearts beat with the struggle. We feel 
the blows that fall upon the helm of the hero—nay, 
we give them—our own passions are in arms, 
as the song and the strife proceed, and we cannot 
doubt that the breast of the bard is convulsed, when 
his strain awakens such confusion in our own. 
But it is impossible to fancy the fury of the poet who 
awakens none, and Mr. Montgomery is one of 
these. 

We gather, from what is written, that the poetry 
of religion must possess some elements, which are 
not necessary to any other kind of poetry. It 


must possess a passionateness of belief, an intense 
yearning to do homage, a profound reverence, and 
a burning zeal, which can no more be simulated 
than they can be dispensed with. Its objects are 
holiness before the Lord. Its immediate office is 
praise and adoration. Its language must be that 
of an emotion so deeply aroused and enkindled, as 
to rise above all ordinary forms of expression, and, 
by equal simplicity and novelty, to be worthy of 
its divine subject. We could better paint than 
describe the minstrel for such music. We should 
see him, as we sometimes behold him in the pic- 
tures of the Monarch Bard of Israel,—his eyes 
uplifted and rapt in a divine agony of contempla- 
tion. His hands seem, unwittingly, to strike the 
chords of the mellow instrument; and, as if he 
knew not that he sung, his lips and looks all seem 
to say, ‘I will praise thee, O, Lord! with my 
whole heart;—with my full heart will I praise 
thee! Thou art in my heart, thou only ;—thou 
art the master of its pulses,—thou makest its music 
and its joy, Lord God of Israel, my heart is full 
of thee, and my mouth burns with thy praises !”’ 

Enough! let us resume our subject. Let us 
leave these lions of the Muse, and returnto the 
sheep—a much used phrase among the French— 
rendered rather literally—helps us to a proper re- 
sumption of our original task, from which we may 
seem, to the impatient reader, to have too much 
wandered. But, in order to show what religious 
poetry is not, we may be excused for having sought 
to show what it is,and what are its proper and na- 
tural sources of inspiration. What we have writ- 
ten, by the time we have done with Mr. Mont- 
gomery, will, we suspect, be found to have no 
little bearing on what is to follow. At allevents, 
we are relieved by the expression of some of those 
views of the subject which have been forced upon 
us by the hourly obtrusion of false prophets—poets, 
we should say,—though the distinction between 
poets and prophets —if true—is, in reality, a very 
small one. 


— 


The design of “The Messiah,” it will be re- 


marked, differs from that of Milton only in the 
greater vastness and comprehensiveness of the 
plan—increasing thereby not only the difficulties 
of composition and compactness, but of epic fitness 
and accommodation of parts. The Paradise Lost 
simply recounts one great event in the history of 
the human world—namely, the fall of man—by 
what temptation—by what bold conspiracy of fallen 
angels, his own weakness, and the erring nature 
of his female companion. Th& simplicity of 
scheme does not suit Mr. Montgomery. One 
great event in the progress of the world’s history 
does not suffice. He undertakes to give us all of 
them—not only Man’s fall, but his rise—not only 
the world lost, but the world regained, and en 
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passant, the current histories of the time—-the 

doings of men and angels—of good and evil—-with 

a dependency of detail, which until lately, has 

been esteemed more the characteristic of the chro- 

nologer than the poet. Paradise Lost and Paradise 
, : 


; ac : na ; ee 
Regained, are divided by Milton, in obedience to 


the most obvious laws of Pp etry. into two distinct 
poems. The former is purely and plainly dramatic 
inits character. It has its regular opening, its 
rapid progress, the accumulation of fire, asin a 


1 


battle, as it proceeds, and its final and grand 


catastrophe in the expulsion. The parts are not 
merely dependent upon, but they provoke and 
originate each other. No actors unnecessary to 
the issue, are permitted to appear; and the hero 
and heroine, continue such tothe end of the story, 
without suffering a diminution of their importance 


The de- 


sign of the author has been, with equal ease and 


by the introduction of any rival agent. 


tenacity, kept constantly before him. All the 


events tend only to the one point,—-the fate of 


1 
| 


Adam and Five ; and the writer seldom permits 
himself to stray aside, for the consideration of any 


He suffers 


himself, far less frequently than Homer, and always 


matter, not proximating this object. 
with a more elevated design, to bestow his regards 
upon any topic which might be supposed trre- 
lative to the proprieties and general claims of 
His poem is 


division in to colloquial section 


the main action. , in facet, bating the 
3a regular tragedy; 
and as we are told that Milton designed a tragedy 
at first and not an epic, so it seems he preserved 
the original distribution of the subject, and general 
idea of detail, while simply changing the mere 
ass of his performance. Nor was this unreasona- 
ble. The epic is neither more nor less than the 
narrated tragedy—-is equally the creature of the 
writer’s—-recognising them here as nothing more 
than proper and just restraints of any gross or 
offensive violation of human and artistical pro- 
babilities. 
distinguish the Paradise Regained, the sequel of 


The same or similar characteristics 


the former, nothing can be more compact than the 
plan of this production. Nothing more simple. 
Unnecessary details are carefully excluded, and 
the whole performance presents us with a series 
of well grouped and classical pictures. There is 
no stale versification—no mean contrivance or un- 
dignified claptrap, whether of agent or illustra- 
tion—no labor at the construction of a book of 
certain size, but of most uncertain character, at 
the expense of the due elevation and severe ex- 
cellence of the subject ;--and, however, as a com- 
position of general poetical merit, this work may 
appear inferior to its predecessor, it will, on 
all hands, be admitted to possess, to as great, or 
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even in a greater degree, all the prime constituents 


of the legitimate drama. It is more human—pos- 


sesses, so fur as it goes, more variousaction—though 


necessarilv far less imposing and grand, from the un- 
lable flatness and unreliet of the theme—and its 


personages possess cqtal—we had almost said—supe- 
rior dramatic individuality. There are none of them 
brought in for mere show—none who do not, in some 
degree, sustain and carry forward the action. As a 
performance, it is entirely without the poetical com- 
mon-place which ts so striking a feature of the ‘*Mes- 
siah,’’ and of which the most ordinary rhythmer might 
improvise his thousand yards per diem. Perhaps, if 
there be a positive fault it is in the too naked simplici- 
yin which Milton employs all such portions of his 
material as are of biblical origin. His profound rev- 
erence for the sacred volume made him tremble to 
adorn the solemn and severe truths, sweet in their 
solemnity, which the Evangelists had furnished, as if 
alrea ly perf ct to hishands. An i. saving some oc- 
casional digressions which he makes into the field of 
Pagan learning—a stroll, by the way, which Milton 
takes with a lofty grace, and a manner peculiarly his 
own—there is nothing in the Paradise Regained that 
het relentless Procrustes, whether of Ancient or 
Modern criticism, would desire to lop off Of this 
production it may be our purpose hereafter to say 
something farther; particularly, indeed, as we areata 
loss to perceive the sense or justice of that wholesale 
verdict ofa very petty jury, which has consigned it to 
‘oe of obscurity, which, as it is wholly unmeri- 


ted, can never be of long continuance. 


4 
f 


The first grand defect which strikes us to exist in 

{in all of Mr. Robert Montgomery’s perform- 
ances—without looking to their poetical merits—is 
the immense ground which they are made to cover— 
the desolate extent of territory which they compass. 
This was the singular difficulty in his ‘*Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity.”” Now, the fact, that with sucha 
topic the mind’s eye neither knows where to turn or 


this, an 


where to fix, isconclusive with aman of any judg- 
ment, against the subject, as one insusceptible of be- 
ing invested with any narrative interest. Beyond a 
short poem of twenty lines what can be said of sucha 
theme? Itisahistory of the Deity and all his works; 
the beginning, andthe progress, and the end,—from 
beyond the beginning, and far beyond the end; time, 
life, death, eternity—the worlds we are and the 
worlds weare tobe, and what thousand worlds beside? 
Heaven, Hell and all that in them is—for they all 
declare the Omnipresence of the Deity. This is the 
difficulty in the way ofa successful peem on the sub- 
*” Itis essentially undramatic 
It has had no beginning, that we 
know of, and, as we are told—it can have noend. It 
is not anevent, but a world of events. Such a sub- 
A sonnet may 
comprehend the entire of Mr. Montgomery’s book. 
A sonnet has been found to do it. The birth, the 
destiny, the deeds and death of the Redeemer, are 


: * 41 7 aS 
ject of the ‘* Messiah. 


in its character. 


ject can only be treated in generals. 


) 


lav. To speak of them in 
detail—to undertake their history, and in verse, 


things to be sung in asingle 
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from the beginning, to what is known as the end, 
the mind would readily perceive, tmust, 

result in some such achievement as t 

namely, the production of ac! 
the events, however unim 
life on earth, are recorded, wit 
exactness, and with this 1 t 
same chronicle in the Testament, that th » and 


unaffected language of the original has | es 
up witha finery and fangle which « lly d 

its primitive character. Mr. Mont vy has con- 
tented himself with versifying the New Testament; 
dividing each paragraph into lines, and where the: 
were deficient in the necessary number of feet, sup- 
plying the inequality with some feeble expletives. 


And this he calls a Poem!—although, no doubt, a 
very pleasant thing to a young Bard, to take ground 
with the mighty of old song, it is veta very danger- 
ous experiment. The worshipper at the ancient al- 
tars loves not to have them thrust aside, and naturally 
asks; ‘‘what is he, this new God, whom you have 
up for worship?” 


set 
Mr. Montgomery may have ex- 
pected this question—may have desired it, and, in the 
challenge of comparison thus thrown down, may have 
fancied that even ifdefeated, the diszrace would have 
been more than redeemed by the audacity ofhis cour- 
age. This might have been the case had he 


made 
good fight. Hadhe struck but a single effectual blow 
—in the armor of Achilles, Patroclus does not dis- 
grace it—had he shot one sharp arro with a nob! 
energy and nice aim—had he wrestled likea strong 


man and held on with unrelaxing spiritand vigour— 


we might sympathise with him in his defeat, and give 
him the credit due to one who possessed the heart and 


exercised the strength of astout manhood. He would 


have been honored, though unfortunate, as one well 


meriting, though failing to attain, success. We re- 
gret we cannot say so much for Mr. Montgomery. His 
daring is the daring of stupidity. Herushes into com- 
bat without knowing his enemy—without having cal- 
culuted his own strength—without ascertaining his 
height or his breadth, or his depth—and who shall 
wonder that he is smitten down like an 
the stroke ofthe Goliah. He takes no stand from the 
beginning, from which he is not readily expelled, and 
where he would handle his w 


infant beneath 


apon after the manner 
of his opponent, it recoils with fearful execution upon 
his own head. 

The ground which the ‘Messiah’ occupies is that 
which Milton judiciously divides between his two 
great Poems—the Parad Lost and Regained. Ta- 
king the orthodox tenet that Christ was from tl] 
ginning, Mr. Montgomery emplovs it that he mav 
give his version of the history of the infant world, as 
his predecessor had so grandly done bef 


Ay GONE VDelor 


re. Thisisa 
sort of impertinence, but it belongs to the chapter, 


and we pass it with the rest. It is one ofthe modes by 


which he seeks to come in conflict with the blind old 
Republican. But Milton sleeps well and such rivalry 
at least will never disturb his slumbers. 


Mr. Mont- 
gomery proceeds to describe the primeval state and 
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fall of man;—then follows the mystery of evil,—the 

,—hecessity of atonement, and soforth, 

1 with an adherence totext 

lifying, if not poeti- 

t all out of place ina 

Then we have the his- 

$ ! ds—the hist ry of the 

ti indeed, all the chief events of the Bi- 

v, accompanied with Mr. Montgomery’s own 

comimentary over and upon them all. It may 

| y conceived by the reader, as is certainly the 
( if } 


with such a variety of topics before him, the 
.s done justice to none ofthem. All those 
fine for poetical illustration, which, through- 


ee. 
out the first ages of the world 


, are so richand abun- 


( are shunned or hurried over; and, in the mon- 
strous volume before us, we are unable, after a close 


perusal for that purpose, to selecta single fine, graphic 
picture, done to the life, and marked either witha fe- 
licity of phrase or a poetical excellence or originality 
of thought. All is dronish amplification—the merest 
common place of amechanic, in the construction of the 
poetical phraseology. The prevailing ’characteristic 
of the poem is its melancholy monotony—which dress- 
ing out with a regularly recurring ten syllable verse, 
the most vague declamation, fatigues you by its even- 

ss and dull placidity ; until you are at length pleased 


to stumble, as you not unfrequently do, upon some 


such licentious and rhythm breaking lines as the 
followin 


‘ Of bigotry, the limitless design of Heaven.” p. 122° 

‘«* And cloud like spires ; Gennesareth’s azure 
mass.”’ p. 156. 

<< Proclaimed ; or suffered, there be souls.” p. 208. 

«<The star of Jacob, prophet-like to Moses raised.” 


p-. 232 


aa) Ty 


How such lines as these,—some of them actually ex- 
tending to seven feet—and there are many such in the 
six books before us—may be read for verse, it goes 
beyond our capacity to determine. That they violate 
every rule of metre and metrical arrangement, it is 
surely unnecessary for us to assert. We presume, 
however, that such evasions of rule, having their au- 
thority, too, (occasionally in the habit of Milton him- 
se],) exhibits but a manly sort of independence of mere 
school trammels ; and should rather speak for the lofty 
irregularity of the great genius, who, sometimes, with 





a consciousness of his own powers to soothe all again 
into music, calls up from his harp a mighty discord, 
and breaks with a sudden stroke those golden strings of 
harmony which he is assured he may so readily, from 
his own stores, at any moment, reunite. Unhappily 
for Mr. Montgomery, he is no genius: and the discord 
prevails, or, if it ceases, it is only because of the para- 
mount force of the poppy-fying influence, to which 
both so legitimately belong. In the perusal of the 
work—a grievous task surmounted only by a sheer 
sense of duty—we endeavored to find some passage 
illustrative of one or more of those delightful legends 
which make Bible story so highly interesting to all 
classes of readers. Surely, we thought, some one of 
these had been touched with a happy hand—the author 
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cannot have tailed entirely to describe to the spirit’s 
eye, some one of those incidents which make the sto 
of the infant world a series of beantiful and natural 
romances. There is surely some fine achievement 
adorning and relieving, asthe gush of the fountain 


: } t ¢] 
f the desert. the ‘ 


does the limitless expans , 
ble mass of solid waste here snread out before us. But 
in vain wasour search. All wasincoherent, sonorous, 
W ords—words—words—make uw 


the better portion of every picture he undertakes to 


and declamatory. 


describe ; and with a feeling of regret, that o1 
certainly possesses some talent, should give ] 
so entirely to flash and fury, we were cor led to lav 
down the volume despairing to find the object of o1 
search. 

The Paradise Regained, as we have already remark- 


ed, is purely dramatic in its general conception. We 
speak not of the performance. It opens with the int: 
duction of the Messiah to John the Baptist.who hant 
him ; and with the annunciation by the Holy Ghost « 
his Divinity—an event which first introluces him 1 
Satan, the true hero of the performance. With th! 
action commences. Here is action, in its legitimate 
sense ; and it is chiefly in this particular, that Mont 


gomery’s performance is lamentably deficient. Sat: 


decends to Pandemonium, and a counsel’of the Infernal] 
Peerage is immediately invoked. Thev propose their 


plans for the overthrow and circumvention of that n 


enemy, from whom, according to all predictions, they 


Abh y 


have so much toapprehend. Satan takes the task upon 
himself and flies to its performance ; and here follow 


the forty-day fast and temptation in the wilderness, 


forming the entire of Milton’s Poem, and furnishing 


what he esteemed, a comp!|ction of the pronhesy of God 


on the subject, by the conquest over Satan of the Seed 
of the Woman—figuratively, the bruising by his heel 
of the head of the serpent. This matter—certainls 
that most susceptible of poetical illustration in the | 
of Christ, and of which Milton has, in reality,1 
good deal—is despatched by Mr. Montgomery in t 


i CSS 


| 


brief compass of six or eight mime hundred and 


twenty lines—a canto generally ing out to ab 


seven or eight hundred. U 


Lh 


In com- 
parison with those of Milton, on the same subject, we 
shall dwell for a moment. The two poems, that is to 
say, the fourth canto of Mr. Montgomery, and the 
Paradise Regained, open with the same events though 


author’s labours, as it comes more directly 


not exactly in the same manner. Miltonis simple, 
severe and even rudein his utterance. Montgomery 
is full of tricks of speech and fine sounds and say- 
ings. Milton says,—speaking of the thousands that 
flocked to the baptism of John, and of Christ’ 


3 ap- 
pearance— 
‘With them came, 
From Nazareth, the son of Joseph deemed, 
To the flood Jordan, came. as then ol scure, 
Unmarked, unknown : thi the B on 


Descried, divinely warn witnes 
As to his worthier, and would have, rned 
To him his heavenly office: nox slong, 
His witness uncontirmed: on hii tized, 


il INTIZE 
Heaven opened, and in likeness of adove 
The Snirit descen led?’~-&¢ Pa Ry + BI 


MESSIAI 11 


Chis is uncoloured—undecked with ornament,—in 


the plainest manner of Milton—but Montgomery is 


mo lect us hear him describe the 


lof | in jamnan weekness veiled, 
ited. Round his beauteous head, 
Muence shone, 
son he ea - vet s Vy verpower'd. 
hv some deep i ‘se vast and undefined, 

t ila solemn hush, 
Like still oral ‘ when the winds 
} }  ¢ til ‘ i] 2 calm,— 
ut from thy face, 
ifion flash’d! 


! 


. spirit-? t t] laddewd mien became; 
Kor Heow 1 prescient \Leaven and Earth foretold, 
Before thee stood,—NSa/ ns Prince appear'd; 
‘ \ ( rt 6] at length, He comes! 
1 I ( ’ O, pure above 
this rife forego, 
ror i i t ne grace, 
Ande ufomime?’ Refuse me not, 


‘Since thus all ’ yess mav be fulfill’d °’ 
' dhins th, ve Messiah moved 


food t rite received, 
. ib with secret pray’r, 
When lo! th ns nuracuously oped, 
The dazzling concave God Himself reveal’d, 
Descending lustrous v 1 etherial light s 


Phen, dove-like, hovered o’er the Saviour’s head 
Mernal Spiri hile a voice declared, 

Like sea and thunder when their music blends 
‘Adore him! thisismy beloved Son! ” Mess. B. v. 
We shall not ask the reader fo assign a preference, 

ordecide between the merits of Milton and Montgo- 

The f lisposed to leave something 
to the imagination and associations of those who read; 
while he studiously « rves, in his narrative and 
ty] | the severity of nistory, he takes care to avoid 


imnecessar | unimportant minutia. Not so, 
Mont st is ridicuously inflated 

and ae frequent and feeble—and 
; fationis particuiar. He tells us, step 

{the Baptism—how the Messi- 


went up from, the water, 

‘ 4 with ret pray’r;’ and so forth; ina style 
tract from the sublimity of the 

for a description of the most sim- 
unstudied character. In order that he may 
have full justiee at our hands, we shall suffer him to 
speak forhimself, ina long passage which we quote 
from the same book, descriptive of the forty day’s 
temptation in the wilderness; to which, as the sub- 
ject is certainly afine one, and susceptible of high 


+ 


poetical illustration, we beg the reader's attention. 


° . ! 
} aa 


«Thus forty davs of dire lemptation leagued 


Their might he/i-born, with hunger, thirst and pain, 
M v in thankless calm the world reposed, 
L nt rounds, and busy hearts maintain’d 


Pheir wouted purpose: still uprose the parent orb, 


dewy ravishment of flowers 

Eni mm mingled smiles, 
: : vigsh th starv’d enchantment rose, 
W firender’d over the palmy hills 
0 , Palestine: and thus unmarked, 
| t mort , e demonian wrles, 

f , ; 
j sf ting pet iint » heS8erl gloon, 


14 } - , A 4 north). } \ hanger rack’d, 
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And drooping, deaden’d by the scorching thirst 

Of deep exhaustion,—round him nothing stood, 

But rocky bleakness, mountains dusk and huge, 

Or riven crags, that seem’d the wreck of worlds ! 
Where hung no leaf, nor lived one cheering tone 

Of waters, with an unappalled soul 

The Saviour paused, while arid stillness reign’d, 
And the dead air,—how dismally intense, 

It Aung and thicken’d o’er the lifeless dale!”’—p. 105, 6. 


Let us take breath—let us rest! 
eration of sightsand sounds! Did ever one witness 
such a description as we have here. At first, we have 
as fine a picture as one would desire. We have the 
‘‘parent orb,”’ and all ‘the dewy ravishment of flow- 
ers,” and ‘‘day and ocean” smiling together, and 
“blue night” rising with ‘‘starr’d enchantment,” and 
moonlight over the palmy hills of ‘‘green hair’d” 
Palestine; when all at once, without any preparation, 
we are hurried by ‘‘demonian”’ wiles into ‘‘rocky 
bleakness,’’ ‘‘huge, dusk mountains,” ‘‘riven crags,” 
‘swrecks of worlds,” and ‘‘arid stillness,’’ and all 
manner of dismal associations. What kind of pic- 
ture are we to consider this? Does it presenta single 
distinct or coherent image to the mind? Is it not 
rather a gross jumble of ‘‘sound and fury,” like **an 
idiot’s tale,” ‘‘signifying nothing?”’ But now for the 
entrance of a new character—the first appearance of 
Satan. Mr. Montgomery brings him on strikingly, 
and would seem to have had in his eye, the dim terrors 
of that vague outline, which his predecessor describes 
so finely in his chef d’euvre,—where 


What a conglom- 


‘*His head, 
The semblance of a kingly crown had on.’’ 


The stern spirit in Mr. Montgomery’s hands, comes 
on with no little noise. 





**Lo, from out the earth’s unfathomed deep, 
The semblance of a mighty cloud arose; 

From whence a shape of awful statue moved, 
A vast, adim, a melancholy form! 

Upon his brow the g/oom of thunder sat, 

And in the darkness of his dreadful eye, 

Lay the sheath’d lightnings of immortal ire!— 
As king of dark eternity, he faced 

The Godhead; centering in that one still glance 
The hate of Heaven and agony of Hell, 
Defiance and despair !”—Messiah, p. 106. 


There is no little pretention in this passage; but 
ecarcely an image, we might say scarce a word of it, 
belongs to the gentleman who here makes use of it. 
Not a little of it is borrowed from Milton’s description 
of the same personage; and the Manfred of Byron, fur- 
nishes a glimmer or two in the completion of the sha- 
dowing. Let our readers turn to Milton’s graphic pic- 
ture, 





‘He above the rest, 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower.” &c. &c.—Par. Lost. b. 1. 


The mind, capable of appreciating true poetry and 
vivid description, will not be at any loss to determine 
which is poetry, the extract which we have given, or 
the passage te which we have referred. But, let us 


(Jan. 


ask, why has Mr. Montgomery introduced the archan- 
gel tothe Messiah in this guise? Was it not the aim 
of the evil spiritto deceive, to tempt, to beguile?— 
and should he have chosen a semblance to the eye of 
the Messiah, calculated to provoke apprehension and 
induce a degree of caution which it was his object and 
endeavor to disarm? Surely the desire of giving a 
startling description, has seduced our author into an 
utter neglect of the epic proptieties of his narrative, 
and induced him to prefer sound to sense, and the 
strut of stage action to the even and grave grace of gen- 
uine tragedy. How does the Paradise Regained give 
this particular? Let the reader remark the differ- 
ence of the entire passage. 





**On every side beheld, 

A pathless desert dusk with horrid shades; 

The way he came, not having mark’d, return 
Was difficult, by human steps untrod; 

And he still on was led, but with such thoughts 
Accompanied of things past and to come, 
Lodged in his breast, as well might recommend, 
Such solitude before choicest society. 

Full forty days he passed, whether on hill, 
Sometimes; anon in shady vale, each night, 
Under covert of some ancicnt oak, 

Or cedar, to detend him from the dew, 

Or harbour’d in some cave, is not reveal’d; 

Nor tasted human food, nor hunger felt, 

Till those days ended; hunger’d then at last 
Among wild beasts: they at this sight grew mild, 
Nor sleeping, him, nor waking, harm’d; his walk 
The fiery serpent fled, and noxious worm, 

The lion and fierce tiger glar’d aloof. 

But now an aged man in rural weeds, 
Following, as seemed, the quest of some stray ewe , 
Or wither’d sticks to gather, which might serve, 
Against a winter’s day, when winds blow keen, 
To warm him, wet returned from field at eve, 
He saw approach, who first with curious eye 
Perused him.’” Par. Reg. b. 1. 


This passage though wanting in much of the pecu- 
liar melody which belongs tothe verse of Milton, is 
yet a fine one; and exhibits a graphic and natural pic- 
ture tothe eye. The close of the description is well 
conceived. 

Our limits will not permit that we should_longer 
continue the comparrison of parallel passages; and we 


owe something of an apology to the admires of the 


old bard for the bumiliating use---which, in our desire 
to estimate correctly the pretensions of another---we 
have here made of him. We shall only trespass in a 
single instance more, in giving the passage from the 
‘Messiah’ in which Satan exhibits to the former, at 
a glance, the cities and glories ofthe earth. We do 
this as it will enable us, without need of excuse or jus- 
tification, to select from the Paradise Regained a 
single paragraph, the exquisite beauty and melody of 
which, are perhaps unsurpassed in the whole compass 
of English poetry. We permit Mr. Montgomery to 
speak first: 





—<Swiftly, by an airy flight, 

To Quarantania’s unascended top, 

That crowns the wilderness with savage pomp, 
Messiah next he bore; from thence, a world 
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In visionary light lay all reveal’d, 

With living splendour!—regions, thrones and climes 

Of bloom and fragrance, meadows, lakes and groves: 

And there lay cities, capped with haughty towers, 

With piles, and palaces of marble sheen, 

And domes colossal, with erulting! flags 

Of royal conquest on their gilded spires ! 

And there were armies, thick as treoping clouds, 

On plains assembled;—chariot, smoke and steed, 

The pomp of death, and thunder-gloom of war! 

Nor absent fleets within the si/ver bay 

Reposed, or riding o’er a gallant sea: 

All this, the world’s inspirer thus evoked.— 

One vast enchantment, oneenormous scene, 

Of splendour, deluging the dazzled eye, 

With mingled radiance,’till the fancy reel d: 
Messiah, B. LV. p. 107. 





yo? 


Here we have a free use, and quite enough, cer- 
tainly, of what is styled, the ‘poetic diction;’ but, there 
is no poetry—not an atom—not an item. Al] is words, 
words, words, thick 


¢¢ As leaves in Valambrossa,’’ 
> 





And with as little order, method, arrangement, or de- 
vice.—All is confusion and incoherence. The eye 
in vain looks forsomething to dwell upon—something 
to fix and examine—something to admire. How dif- 
ferent is the following glorious and perfect picture, 
which, in his detail of the same event, Milton makes 
Satan exhibit to the eye of the Saviour from the sum- 
ait of a high mountain:— 


——‘‘behold, 

‘Where, on the Egean shore—a city stands. 
Built nobly, pure the air and light the soil,— 
Athens, the eye of Greece—mother of arts, 
And eloquence, native to famous wits, 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 
ACity or suburb, and studious walks and shades; 
See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the attic bird, 

‘Trills her thick warbled notes the summer long. 
There fiowery hill Hymettus, with the sound, 
Of bees industrious murmur oft invites 

To studious musing; there Illissus rolls 

His whisp’ring stieam : within the walls then view 
“The schools of ancient sages; his who bred, 
Great Alexander to subdue the world 
yLyceum there, and painted Stoa next: 

There shalt thou hear and learn the secret power 
“Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 

By voice or hand; and various measured verse, 
£olian charms and Dorian lyric odes, 

_And his who gave them breath, but higher sung, 
Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer call’d, 

Whose poem Pheebus challenged for his own: 
Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 

In chorus or iambic, teachers best 

AOt moral prudence, with delight received 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of tate and chance, and change in human life, 
High actions and high passions best describing. 
Thence to the famous orators repair, 

Those ancients, whose resistless eloquence, 
Wielded at will, that fierce democratie, 

‘Shook th’ arsenal and fulmin’d over Greece, 

“To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne. 

To sage philosophy next lend thine ear, 

rom Heaven descended to the low-roof’d house 
~Of Socrates; * * * from whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifiuous streams, that water’d all the schools 





‘Of Academics, old and new,” &c.—Par. Reg. B. rv. 
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It would give us pleasure to quote entire from Mil- 
ton, the fine display of ancient learning which he 
makes in the bird's-eye picture which the Infernal 
God exhibits for the temptation of the Messiah. This 
was the fieldin which the old bard luxuriated; and 
bating the sometime pedantry of the thing, there isa 
fine dust-like antiquity about these passages, which 
commends them with solemn and sonorous emphasis 
to the spirit of the reader. Buatwe may trespass no 
longer in this way—we have already transcended all 
legitimate license, and must leave to those who de- 
light ina fine, serene spirit of song, to go through the 
rather too much neglected poem from which our se- 
lections have been made. 

Of Mr. Montgomery’s ‘* Messiah” we have surely 
said and shown enough. We have little more to do. 
It was our purpose to have been more elaborate in 
our examination of this production , but we are satis- 
fied by our progress, so far, that the merits of the work 
do not demand the equal sacrifice of our own and the 
readers patience. We suspect, by this time, that he 
is quite content with the specimens already given of 
this over labored and really trifling performance ; and 
will require nothing farther to a full conviction of its 
entire mediocrity, and the utter absence of any claim, 
on its behalf to the notice of gods, men or magazines. 

Lest, however, there may be some. still reluctant to 
believe—some pious few, who, in their anxiety to hear 
a song on a subject sodivine, are willing to take what 
is offered without challenging the gift-horse, we give 
another passage, decidedly the very best which the 
volume affords. There is something like a picture, 
to the eye at least, in this passage; but so disfigured, 
however, by the vilesttricks of art—so clouded with 
furious phrase and feeble expletive, that the perusal 
produces far more anger than satisfaction, since noth- 
ing can more disturb the equanimity of the critic than 
to behold the prostitution of talent, in consequence of 
the lack of taste and judgement on the part of its pos- 
sessor. The subject isa moonlight view ofthe great 
encampment of the Israelites: 


——‘‘Jsrael camped, and o’er her tented host, 

The moonlight lay. On yonder pa/my mount, 

Lo! sleeping myriads in the dewy hush, 

Of night repose; around in squared array, 

The camps are set; and in the midst apart, 

The curtain'd sirine, where mystically dwells, 
Jehovah's presence. Through the sound/ess air, 
A cloudy pillar, robed in burning light 

Appears :—concentred as one mighty heart, 

A million lie, in mutest slumber bound, 

Or, panting like the ocean, when a dream 

Ot stormawakes her. Heaven and earth are still; 
In radiant loveliness the stars pursue _ 

Their pilgrimage, while moonlight’s wizard hand, 
Throws beauty, like a spectre light, on all. 

At Judah’s tent the lion-banner stands 

Unfolded, and the pacing sentinels— 

What awe pervades them, when the dusky groves, 
The rocks Titanian by the moonshine made, 
Unearthly,” &c. &c. Messiah, b. 1. p. 6. 


The assemblage of images here, is good, and pre- 
sent au outline, which, grouped with care and express- 
ed with simplicity, would have made avery ravish- 
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ing picture. The sullen silence of the scene—the 
placid, inexpressive moonlight—the dusky groves 
seeming to advance, and the mountains by which they 
are encircled. The waving of the lion-banner—a 
good compound, but older than Mr. Montgomery’s 
grand-mother’s gi cat grand-mother,—Saxon or Ange- 
oin;—the awe of the pacing sentinel, and the dread 
curtain which shuts in from vulgar gaze the terrible 
presence of the God. These are all so many striking 
agents and attributes of a picture, which could have 
been made as effective to the mind in song, as, ad- 
dressed to the eye, it might be transmitted to the can- 
vas of the painter. But what have we here? With 
the material in his very hands, what has the writer 
made of it? a deformity, coarse, crude and clumsy. 
How disfigured with senseless expletives, some of 
which we have italized, which enfeeble the language 
and add neither harmony nor beauty to the sound. The 
moonlight is drawn upon too repeatedly; and there is 
quite too much of the ‘*dewy hnsh,”’ and the **burn 
ing light,” and the ‘‘soundless air.’? We fail too,to 
perceive the similitude ofthe sleeping army to 


‘tthe ocean, 
When a dream of storm awakes her.” 


The idea of stars pursuing a pilgrimage in radiant 
light, is a violation of propriety in costume. If they 
were pursuing a pilgrimage, propriety would have de- 
manded that tney should pursue it with ‘“shooded light” 
or, speaking still more properly, ‘‘hooded eyes.” 
again; while it would be permitted to speak of the 
moon’s **wizard hand,” it is against all rhyme and rea- 
gon to assume that the moon/ight is ‘*wizard-handed.”’ 


The personification of the effect for the cause cannot 
be allowed in such an instance; and what idea we can 
form of ‘*beauty” like a ‘*spectre-light’’ is rather diffi- 
cult to be said. The whole passage may be taken as 
a very fair sample of the feeble fury of a species of 
verse, which is common to the numerous tribe of 
mere verbal songsters with which the modern Par- 
nassus is assailed. These tricks of speech form the 
poetical phraseology of the day, and the song is abso- 
lutely a sterotyped one. 


There is no end to its monotonous misery, or its 
miserable monotony; and the fatal facility which it 
permits to its employer, defeats whatever real capa- 
city they possess. We tolerate the stuff, and they do 
no better; and with this sort of poetry, they pervert 
the simple and powerful beauties of Bible Song, and 
vex the manes of the great Monarch-minstrel, by pol- 
luting with their base puddle the precious waters of 
his Siloa. We have version’s and paraphrases of the 
Psalms, of Job and Isaiah, tricked out, Heaven help 
us, With this befangling epithet. The Poetry of Da- 
vid, turned into a sort of spinster poetry, the dull de- 
corum of which, if ever possible to be heardin Zion, 
would produce effects as drowsily doleful there as they 
do upon Parnassus. We shall probably review, in 
our future pages, some of those impudent Bardlings of 
both sexes, who presume to paiter with sacred song, 

nd overlay the etherial minstrelsy of the ancient bard, 
with their cumbrous yet senseless tinsel. We shall 
devote a few pages to their strains—strains, indeed! 
in the hope to correct, in some little measure, the 
growth of an evil from which noage has ever yet beep 
entirely free. 


J WOULD I WERE. 


————_—_—_ 


I would I were yon fountain bright, 
That sparkles in the Sun’s soft ray; 
To scatter diamonds in the night, 
And glowing rubies through the day. 
Those evanescent gems so fair, 

I’d throw upon the earth around, 

To revel for awhile in air, 

And fall forgotten on the ground. 


I would I were yon silver stream, 

That ripples from the mountain top; 

Now slumbering in the moonlight’s beam,— 
Now bounding on from rock to rock. 

In some old cavern dark and deep, 

As silent as the grave I’d lie; 

Or o’er sume rock as joyous leap, 

And dash the glittering spray on high. 


I would I were yon solemn tide, 

That slowly winds it’s course adown; 

As gently onward still I’d glide, 

Through flowery banks or cliffs that frowa 
And to my bosom I would take, 

The merry stars that shine above; 

Or rippling by, soft echoes wake, 
Beneath the feet of flowers I love. 


I would I were yon ocean deep, 

That onward rolls it’s ceaseless swell; 

Where tempest winds their revels keep, 

Where gentle zephyrs love to dwell. 

A sprite I'd keep ’neath every wave, 

And mermaids too with glossy hair; 

To gather in my coral caves, 

The gentle hearts that perished there. 
TULULAH. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE REVOLUTION.—sy c. x. 


THE recorded trials of the Revolution are great, 
but its wnwritten distress, exceeds in magnitude, all 
the suffering which the pen has chronicled. The sor- 
rows which clustered around the domestic hearth, 
which came home to the individual bosom, which 
were known only to its immediate victims and to God; 
these, no tongue, nor pen, nor language can adequate- 
ly describe. The hearts which were pierced by its 
distresses, have ceased to beat, the heads upon which 
were poured out these vials of wrath have bowed to the 
universal conqueror, and the grave—that ‘voiceless 
dwelling’ sends back no moan from the blighted hopes 
and stricken affections, of its once sorrow-laden ten- 
ants. The earth covers the departed, and the sound of 
thoughtless, joyous revelry, rings from out the an- 
cient halls which have been consecrated by the tears 
and blood of suffering patriotism and devotion. Sixty 
years have passed since that struggle and its survivors, 
few—feeble, are fast passing away, and soon, nota 
heart, that throbbed to the drums of Bunker Hill, and 
Yorktown, and Eutaw, and Savannah, shall beat 
among the living. Their tales of that distressing war, 
listened to perhaps with incredulity are too often re- 
garded as the mere garrulity of age, magnifying and 
giving unreal colouring tothe incidents of youth, but 
like the leaves of the Sybil’s book, every loss enhances 
the value of those who remain, and their reminis- 
cences should be carefully gathered up, that no frag- 
ment be lost of the vast, wnwritten history of the 
Revolution. 


MRS. WHALLEY AND HER DRIVER. 


NUMBER ONE. 

On one of the early days of January 1779, just after 
the fal} of Savannah, a Lieutenant, Midshipman, and 
a few soldiers and seamen, pushed off in a boat from 
the Frigate Pheenix, 44 guns, then lying at four mile 
point. They steered for the entrance of Back River, 
and with afair wind and tide, shot rapidly up its cur- 
rent. The sky was heavily overcast, and the low 
soughing of the wind, sweeping over the long grass, 
and among the tall reeds of the river’s bank, told of an 
approaching storm. The gloominess of nature, seem- 
ed to pervade this little band, for silence brooded over 
all, save when the urging voice of the officer “give 
way my lads,” “‘pull cheerily now,” broke the sombre 
monotony. They passed Hutchinson’s Island, struck 
outinto the middle of the Savannah, and carefully 
trimming their sail to the strong but unsteady wind, 
pulled the oars with a lustier stroke and darted on- 
ward with accelerated speed. ‘“‘We ought to have 
started earlier,”’ said one of the officers, ‘‘we shall 
hardly find the creek, these clouds make it so dark.” 
**A fair wind and a strong pull,” replied the other, 
“will soon carry us there; andthen it will take but 
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a few minutes to secure the old man.” ‘And is it 
true,”’ said the younger, ‘‘that they intend to hang 
him for a traitor?” ‘I don’t know; my orders are to 
take him alive, and without injuring, if I can; but at 
all events, dead or alive to deliver him to the commo- 
dore.” ‘*Theage of the old man,” replied the young 
speaker, the tenderness of whose nature was not yet 
seared by the scenes of war, ‘‘should commaad some 
respect, even though he be a Rebel; for I have heard 
that he was one of the first friends of the colony, and 
has done. the King great service, by promoting its 
welfare.”” ‘*Yes, all that is true,’’ answered his 
sterner companion, ‘‘but then after all, he isa Rebel 
and has been so from the first discontent of these cur- 
sed colonies; and if he will side against the King, he 


must risk the penalty.” 


The youthful midshipman, 
as if he had just recollected that mercy sat illy upon 
the lips ofthe warrior; and that, wearing the badge of 
his monarch he must support his fealty, motioned, 
rather than uttered, concurrence and, both, unwilling 
to prolong the conversation, 1elapsed into silence. 
This was the first act of war, upon which the young 
midshipman had been sent; he knew that the expedi- 
tion was designed to seize a father, ahd tear him from 
his wife, his family, his fireside; and the thought of 
his own paternal roof and domestic circle, where the 
larum of war blanched not the cheek of his father, 
nor brought tears to the eyes of his mother, rose un- 
bidden to his thoughts, anda momentary shudder agi- 
tated his system at the nature of the deed he was sent 
to execute. The fresh and generous feeling of youth 
experience many revolutions, before they are tho- 
roughly tutored into sternness, by the school of arms; 
could we look within the bosom how often should we 
find mercy in the heart, while duty was in the blow. 

On reaching the mouth of the creek, which led up 
to Hampden Hall, they found several logs laid across 
its mouth which with much difficulty they removed 
and rowing cautiously along, unshipped their oars un- 
der the sedgy margin ofan old field, not far distant from 
the house, and prepared themselves for their direful 
mission. The men were now told, that the object of 
their expedition, was to capture the Hon. R. Whalley 
and his sons, that they were not to use their arms, ex- 
cept they were directed by their officers, and that they 
must approach the house with caution and silence. 

Mr. Whalley, the object of this surprise, wasa de- 
lightful old gentleman, the evening of whose life was 
both venerable and lovely. Children loved to climb 
upon his knees and engage him in their innocent prat- 
tle and mature manhood found in his mind, the rich 
accumulations of wisdom and experience. Of a good 
family, and with a liberal education, he had comfor- 
tably settled himselfon the Carolina borders of the 
Savannah river and was devoted to the care of his plan- 
tation. The arrival of Oglethorpe, with the first col- 
onists, in the winter of 1732—’33 gave a new direc- 
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tion to his thoughts and purposes. Like Col.” Bull, 
Messrs. Broughton, St. Julian and others, he zealously 
lent his energies to the establishment of the new set- 
tlement, and though young, materially assisted by his 
counsel and contributions the noble schemes of “the 
Romulus of Georgia.” He saw with pride the rough 
clapboard house supplanting the waving pine, and the 
well planned squares and streets of the young city, 
spread out upon the hunting ground of the ancient 
red man. His own hands lightened the labors of the 
emigrant, and his frequent gratuities of stock and pro- 
visions, materially ministered to their necessities, he 
manifested his devotion by an ever constant kindness, 
and his name has been conferred by a grateful city on 
one of its earliest and principal streets. He ultimate- 
ly took up lands in Georgia, and became, on the 
erection of a Roval government, one of the Govern- 
or’scouncil. His liberal views and enlarged policy, 
always led him to espouse the cause of popular rights, 
and under the dominating rule of Reynolds and his 
minion Little, he boldly stood forth against their ma- 
chinations, and exposed himself to their vindictive 
tyranny. In nearly all the questions which balanced 
between the ruler and the ruled, he sided with the 
latter and ever aimed to relax the rigidity of Royal 
government. The originating causes of the revolution 
in 1765, found Mr. Whalley active with the disaffected 
and anxious for a redress of their grievances. As ear- 
ly as 1769 though one of Sir James Wright’s council, 
he came out openly as chairman of a meeting of the 
“Liberty Boys,” and in consequence, was deprived of 
his place at the board, and was thus the first object of 
ministerial vengeance in Georgia. But he was nei- 
ther to be bribed to silence nor chastized into servi- 
tude. He wasa firm uncompromising patriot, he had 
planted himself upon the broad bulwarks of the peo- 
ple’s just rights, and he determined to fall at his post, 
a victim, rather than desert it—a coward. At all 
meetings of the ‘‘Liberty Boys,” he was present and 
co-operated in all their prudent designs, and though 
too old to be a zealous partizan, his very age and ex- 
petience made him a wise and trusty counsellor. 
Like the eminent patriots of that day, he had devoted 
himself to the work of redress and independence; and 
wealth, ease, pleasure, friends,—even life was not to 
be put in competition to that sacred cause. It was his 
very greatness as a counsellor—his sagacity as a poli- 
tician, his thorough knowledge of a people among 
whom he had grown up as a benefactor and ruler, and 
his ability to render pecuniary assistance to the Re- 
belsthat made him once more the object of vindic- 
tive judgment and urged the high authorities, into 
whose hands Savannah had fallen to compass and de- 
vise his capture. 

On the occupation of Savannah by the British, sev- 
eral of the distinguished patriots, with a price upon 
their heads assembled at Hampden Hall, and constitu- 
ted with the venerable Mr. Whalley an informal coun- 
cil on the affairs of the colony. They, with the ,fami- 
ly of Mr. Whalley, consisting of his wife, two sons and 
a married daughter then visiting them, were quietly 


seated in one of the back rooms canvassing the recent 
events aroundthem. It was a calm breathing time of 
peace, after a scene of turmoil and blood. They had 
been unsuccessful—their Troops had been repulsed— 
their capital taken—all was gone but honor—but in 
that honor, and relying on the unshaken firmness of 
their compatriots, they were, even in the midst of de- 
feat, planning new schemes and anticipating conquests. 
Little did they suppose that that circle, happy.in every 
thing but their country’s sorrows, was to be so rudely 
broken, to be reunited never. A shout of ‘there ate 
the red coats!” from some of the negro children play- 
ing in the yard, was the first intimation of their danger, 
supposing that their object must be to take the late 
Rebel Governor—John Houston, then sojourning at 
Hampden Hall. Mr. Whalley urged Houston and his 
friends to fly and secrete themselves while he recei- 
ved the officers. They didso; and the family hastily 
hiding the Governor under a feather bed, learned not 
how different was their mission, until the officer in 
the name of his majesty George the Third, declared 
Mr. Whalley their prisoner. For a moment, amaze- 
ment overpowered his feelings, but then springing 
back into the house with an agility unlooked for, he sei- 
zed his sword, and was in the act of drawing it from 
its scabbard, when the elder officer struck it from his 
hand,and pointing to a Sergeant’s guard of twelve 
men, told him they had orders to shoot him should he 
dare resist; and knowing opposition to be useless he 
yielded himself a prisoner. The officer also seized 
his son William, and taking out his watch told them 
thatin ten minutes they must be gone. His wife, 
half frantic with alarm and fear, besought the Lieu- 
tenant with all the earnestness and eloquence of wo- 
man’s tears, to release her husband. ‘Take away ev- 
ery thing else,” said she—‘‘but oh! leave me my hus- 
band and my children!” and she clung to his side with 
convulsive energy, declaring that she would not be 
seperated. The Lieutenant peremptorily ordered her 
to leave the room. ‘I cannot, I will not go,” sobbed 
the agonized woman. What!” said she, as if rousing 


herself from a temporary stupor, ‘* What! tear me - 


Srom my husband!” = 

‘“Becalm my dear,” said Mr. Whalley, *‘control 
your feelings, such vehemence will only add to my 
distress, without mitigating my sorrow.” 

«Twill try and becalm,” she replied, “but O, E 
cannot leave you—for more than thirty years we have 
been together, and now to be thus rudely separated by 
a band of ruffians! it istoo much for my poor frame— 
William, William,” she exclaimed, calling to her son 
with a voice of frenzied excitement—** William, res- 
cue your father—come ” but the sentence was un- 
finished on her lips, for exhausted nature sunk into a 
swoon, and she fell inthe arms of her daughter. The 
soldiers immediately bound the hands of the old man 
and his son,and marching them in front, hastily re- 
embarked, and at midnight completed their deed of 
terror, by delivering them on board the Frigate. 

No sooner was all again quiet, than Mr. Houston, 
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knowing nothing of what had passed, hearing in his 
hiding place only confused and hurried voices, came 
forth from his retreat. The story of Mr. Whalley’s 
capture was to him astounding intelligence, but his 
efforts in his behalf would have been unavailing, had 
he been present, they were altogether useless now, 
and he directed his attentionto the disconsolate wife 
and mother and to the necessities of her family. With 
assiduous kindness he entered into their distresses 
and sympathized with their sorrows, but alas, friend- 
ship could not reunite the silver cord of affection 
which was thus rudely ruptured,— 

, ‘*Pity’s voice, 
Comes with vain sweetness to the unheeding ear 
Of anguish ; e’en as music heard a far 
On the green shore, by him who perishes, 
Midst rocks, and eddying waters.” 


Mrs. Whalley lay long in this condition and was 
only slowly recovered from her syncope—to distress 
her daughter and domestics still more, by the eviden- 
ces of aderanged mind. ‘Ah! ’twas sucha dream ,” 
said she, as she drew one of those first long inspira- 
tions of returning life; ‘‘but what a dream! no matter, 
we shall be happy now;” and she burst into a convul- 
sive laugh, mingled with sobs, which were soon suc- 
ceeded by incoherent mutterings. The daughter, 
tremblingly sensitive to the situation of her mother 
and father, yet nerved herself witha firmness and res- 
olution which rose superior to the mere impulses of 
grief, and strove by all the arts of filial love, to turn 
the current of morbid associations in her mother’s 
mind, and restore its wonted order and harmony. But 
she lavished her love in vain— 


‘‘It fell a sunbeam on a blighted flower.” 


The suddenness of surprise, the tumult of the scene; 
the awful sense of desertion and loneliness, and the 
fears of her heart, were enough to unbalance a mind, 
which for so many years had been equipoised upon 
the pivot of a husband’s love; but though sorely shat- 
tered he was still its absorbing theme, and likea_bro- 
ken mirror of affection, every fragment reflected the 
image of her husband. Shocked and almost over- 
whelmed asthe daughter was by this new calamity, 
she did not suffer herself to be overpowered, but with 
the spirit of a spartan woman, resolved to intercede 
herself for the release of her father and brother ; ho- 
ping thus to obtain their parole, and restore her moth- 
er. With some difficulty she obtained an audience of 
Sir Hyde Parker, and tremblingly stated her request. 
The commodore answered with stern severity, up- 
brading her parent for his rebellious conduct, and for- 
getting the courtesy due to her sex, swore with his 
usual profanity that he should not go free. 

Mis. M. beautiful to admiration, and as modest as 
beautiful fell upon her knees before the haughty 
Knight, and with tears mantling a cheek flushed with 
the excitement of hope, besought Sir Hyde by every 
principle of humanity, by the age of her father—by the 
condition of her mother—by all the sympathies that 
could reach the most obdurate nature, to give her 
back her parent. «You cry in vain,” replied the van- 
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dal, hisdoom is irrevocable. ‘*Nay, do not speak,” 
he continued, as she was about to answer, ‘Your 
tearsand entreaties cannot alter me. ‘To-morrow he 
sails in the Jason for New-York, and there will meet 
the reward of his treason in a Jersey Prison Ship.” 
The suppliant was overcome, her resolute purpose 
for a moment forsook herand an ashy paleness usurped 
the hectic of excitement, but slowly recovering her 
self-command, she asked with studied mildness, **Can 
I not see my father and brother, before they sail ?” 
‘It cannot be granted,” said the unfeeling man. 
‘*Were the pleasure your’s alone, you should be grati- 
fied; but for them, and your father in particular, no 
boon can be granted. He rejected every overture 
made to retain his allegiance to his King, threw him- 
self upon the side of the Rebels, and now he must suf- 
fer the consequences; it is all his own work—I have 
but to execute my orders, you cannot see him.’”” The 
daughter struggled hard torepress her emotions, but 
they rose above her efforts, and giving vent to her 
tears, hurriedly left the apartment. The next even- 
ing the Jason dropped down with the tide to Tybee, 
crossed the bar and stood for New-York. Mrs. M. 
watched with streaming eyes the vessel, and stirred 
not till the last trace had faded from hersight. **They 
are gone!” she exclaimed in agony of spirit, ‘and I 
shal! never see them more; merciful God support my 
mother!” Before her, was an imprisoned father in 
the hands of rancorous enemies; behind an almost 
maniac mother over whose sorrows God had merciful- 
ly drawn the half oblivious veil of mental aberation. 
That moment seemed to have within it, an age of suf- 
fering—her laboring heart struggled to free itself, but 
even tears refused their subduing office. There is a 
solace in tears, a solace of almost magic power; like 
those tropical showers which break the force of the 
tempest and quell the heavings of the ocean, and 
leave the rain-bow upon the retreating clouds as the 
trophy of its victory; so, tears seem to assuage the vi- 
olence of sorrow and upon their fast falling drops, 
hope often paints the peaceful token of the covenant. 
With a heavy spirit she returned to her mother’s 
house—stillness reigned within, and the half suppress- 
ed voice, and cautious step of the servants, told, that 
Mrs. Whalley had forgot her cares in her first quiet 
slumber. As Mrs. M. sat by her mother’s bedside, the 
responsibilities of her situation crowded upon the 
mind, but no darkness of the future, shook her forti- 
tude, it seemed to rise, as the star of hope sunk to its 
nadir. Forgetting every thing in her affection for her 
mother, she devoted herself to ministering to her di- 
seased mind, and with a skill and judiciousness rarely 
equalled, was at length successful in recalling its 
wanderings, and giving sanity to its operations. When 
all other avenues to her intellect were closed, that 
which opened to the truths of religion, was the least 
obstructed; and it was this, which the pious daughter 
seized upon, as the only accessible means of bringing 
her back to conscious intelligence. The return of her 
reason was like day-break upon the mountains; at 
first faint and crepuscular; then one peak, then anoth- 
er, became tinged with golden light unti] day—*beau- 
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tiful day,’’ rose up with the sun from his eastern 
chambers. Though her reason was restored,—her 
mind was still somewhat stunned by the attack; and 
it was only gradually, that she became aware of the 
horrors of her condition. When she realized the ex- 
tent of her loss—she humbled herself in pious sub- 
mission, and kissed in resignation, the hand which 
chastened her. The bruised flowers, saysa poet, are 
those which exhale the greatest fragrance, and christ- 
ians often yield the purest incense, from broken and 
afflicted spirits. 

Her daughter, who lived south of Savannah, and 
whose domestic duties required her return; endeavor- 
ed to prevail on her mother to accompany her, but she 
mildly refused her offer. ‘I am unwilling,” she 
said, ‘‘to leave the place, melancholy as are its agso- 
ciations. Here my children were born—here I 
have been despoiled of my heart’s treasures; and here 
I wish todie and be buried.”’ 

‘*Forever, would she cling, 
A brooding dove to that sole spot of Earth, 


Where she hath loved, and given her children birth, 
And heard their first sweet voices.”’ 


No solicitations—no arguments could alter her de- 
termination. ‘‘So long,’’ she said, ‘*as Andrew, the 
trusty and faithful Driver remained, I will stay, and 
will only leave when compelled to flee.” 

The attachment of Andrew to his master, and his 
master’s family, had ever been strongly displayed. 
He was a fine, stout negro, about forty years of age, 
born upon the plantation, and on account of hi activi- 
ty, energy and aptitude for business, selected as the 
Driver at Hampden. A sort of confidential feeling 
had grown up between Andrew and the family, char- 
acterized by those many marks, whichsuch a relation 
often calls forth, He was now the head man of the 
place, with about thirty families, large rice grounds, 
and the entire planting arranzements under his charge. 
His influence was great, the oracle of all the estates 
eround—the pattern Driver of the district. Withsuch 
a well tried character, Mrs. Whalley felt, notwith- 
standing the peculiar circumstances around her, that 
she could stil! trust to his integrity and confide in his 
management; but she knew not the toils which were 
spread to ensnare him. The daughter returned to her 
home—and the quiet affairs of the domestic circle, 
began once more their diurnal revolutions at the Hall; 
but it was asmileless, joyless, mourning house—her 
conversation was of the entombed living—to her dead, 

though still alive; to her buried, though still animate. 
Could that fond wife, have gone out just beyond the 
garden railing,and beneath the clump of cypresses 
and willows, gazed upon the freshly sodded mound, 
beneath which she had laid a departed husband, it 
would have been assuasive and consolatory; for she 
could look, not to the grave where he put offhis mor- 
tality, but to the skies, where he had robed himself for 
eternity; and she could think of him, not sick and suf- 
fering; but faith would have revealed him triumphing 
and rejoicing. But now he was worse than dead! 
Torn from her, leaving a heart bleeding by the lacer- 


ation yet staunched by no certain hopes of the future,— 
carried off, she knew not where; perhaps to perish in 
the sea—at all events, to suffer the horrors ofa tor- 
turing and inquisitorial dungeon, where no friend 
couldadminister comfort, and no affection relieve his 
sorrows. These were the burning, searing thoughts, 
that fired, and almost consumed her spirit; and though 
resignation supported her mind, anguish wasted her 
body. 
Allon the plantation sympathized with their more 
than widowed mistress; and beautiful and touching 
were the many instances of kindness, which her sim- 
ple hearted servants showed to her in their strivings to 
direct and subdue her grief. To none did she look 
with more confidence than to Andrew,—to him was 
now committed the entire superintendance of the es- 
tate, and experience had made him ably competent to 
manage its affairs. It was not many weeks however, 
before Mrs. Whalley received a letter from a friend in 
the city, stating that she had seen Andrew with some 
British soldiers, selling them provisions from her 
farm; and that she had better sift the matter at once. 
This was astounding news to Mrs. Whalley, who 
scarcely credited the intelligence, but on questioning 
her servants, at first reluctant to answer, they told 
her, that he was in the habit of frequently visiting the 
city, and always took with him provisions of all kinds 
from the plantation; and that nearly every calf and 
lamb and fow] as soon as fit for slaughter, was imme- 
diately killed and taken to Savannah. Aware herself 
of his frequent and prolonged absence from home, and 
finding every thing corroborative of the testimony ad- 
vanced, she was constrained to believe their asser- 
tions; and was penetrated with the keenest grief at 
the thought of his defection, she determined if possible 
to reclaim him to her interest. On his return one 
evening, she called him to the supper table, and ques- 
tioning him closely, ascertained that he had that very 
day carried to the Garrison in Savannah, about sixty- 
eight shillings worth of potatoes, poultry, &c., and 
that he had the money in his pocket. ‘At least 
then,” said Mrs. Whalley, ‘‘as you sell my stock to 
the English, you will certainly give me the money?” 
He refused. She upbraided him for his conduct; he 
did not reply, but listened to her rebuke with a bold 
and unshamed front. Restraining her emotions as 
well as she was able, she said, ““Andrew, you were 
bovn in my house, and brought up under my care; you 
have been confided in by your master, and he has made 
you the Driver of the plantation—all that I have, is 
under your management, and depends on your hon- 
esty,—have you ever found cause to complain of your 
treatment?” A deep sigh was the only answer which 
Mrs. Whalley interpreting in the affirmative, proce- 
ded to say, **Tell me then Anirew, what is it? and 
why is it that you now desert me, when I am here 
alone and unprotected? I thought that you at least, 
would remain faithful.” ‘*And so lam,” he hastily 
replied, ‘‘and you shall yet,”—but as if suddenly re- 
collecting something, he stopped, and the sentence 
remained unfinished on his lips. ‘‘Speak out An- 
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drew, grieved asl am, let me know the most; speak 
out, [ care but little for tife now,” and turning aside 
in an agony of spirit, she exclaimed—**Oh, that my 
husband was here!’’ Andrew without waiting to re- 
ply, hastily left the room, while Mrs. Whalley unable 
to control her emotions, gave vent to them in tears. 
Bereaved, desolate, heart-stricken, and now betrayed 
by one of her own household, she felt with the Psalm- 
ist in his afflictions, ‘‘all thy waves and thy billows 
have gone over me,” and she almost coveted the re- 
pose of the grave. She saw danger and treachery be- 
fore her, but what could she do, an unnerved and grief 
debilitated woman? Nought but to compose her per- 
turbed bosom, and fortify the spirit within, for every 
exigency, by supplies of heavenly strength. 

Three days after this scene, and while Mrs. Whal- 
ley was still hesitating as to the most eflicient course 
to pursue—fearing to act, and yet seeing the necessi- 
ty of decisive measures; Andrew was again in Savan- 
nah. He passed with ease the Galley at the North 
end of Hutchinson’s Island, by representing himselfa 
Loyalist; and transferring his cargo from his boat to a 
cart on the wharf, drove up to the officer’s quarters, 
exchanging jokes and repartees with one and another, 
and displaying to their full extent his loquacious pow- 
ers. His indignant expressions towards the Ameri- 
cans, his rejoicings at the success of the Tories in 
South Carolina, and his vituperations on ‘told Rebel 
Richard,” as he termed his master, fully marked him 
as a decided Loyalist, and he seemed to enter with ar- 
dent zeal into all their nefarious designs. Savannah 
had fallen an easy prey to the English in December 
1778, and on its occupancy by the British under Colo- 
nel Campbell, martial law was proclaimed and the 
royal government reinstated. 

Those who took protection of the British, were 
treated with lenity, and their politice] offences cover- 
ed by a general amnesty; but those who favored the 
Rebels, were oppressed, ground down, persecuted, 
despoiled, ruined. The city was rendered gay by the 
presence of so many officers, and the old ‘Tory fami- 
lies vied with each other, in fetes and civilities; 
while depression at the fate of the American arms, 
and the successes of Rawdon, filled the minds of the 
Patriots, who were almost driven to despair, and yet 
unwilling to suriender. Joy and sorrow,in all their 
visible forms abode inthe city. The music of the ex- 
ulting dance, blended with the moanings of the mid- 
night vigil; and the clangous arms and rattling drums 
fell like tocsin sounds upon the heavy hearts of the 
faithful. But while joy flaunted herself in every sym- 
bol of gaiety; sorrow robed in sack-cloth crouched 
around desolate hearths and over houseless orphans 
and weeping widows and fresh dug graves and stran- 
ded hopes. The gaiety was withont, the misery was 
within. The soldiers filed along the streets, the 
drums rolled the old marches of England—the banners 
of St. George rustled to the Svuuthern breeze—the 
dashing uniform of the English and German officers, 
attracted the gaze of the populace, and their brilliant 
parades, and well drilled troops, and imposing show, 
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awed and intimidated, though it could not extinguish 
rebellion. The city planted by him who refused to 
unsheath his sword against America, was now but the 
barracks of hireling Hessians, sent to chastise her to 
obedience. ‘To rob and despoil, was one of the main 
objects of the soldiery, and all the plantations in the 
vicinity of their quarters, felt the strong grasp of their 
rapacity. Several of the officers had frequently ques- 
tioned Andrew, as to the riches and possessions of his 
master; and as frequently intimated their hope to ob- 
tainthem. They had swept off the produce and negroes 
of other plantations, and reaching beyond these, their 
eyes reveled on the broad acres of Hampden Hall, 
and excited their keenest cupidity. 

As Andrew having disposed of his articles, was 
about shoving offin his boat, to return home, he was 
sent for by Col. Campbell, to attend him at his quar- 
ters. He obeyed with alacrity, the summons of the 
orderly Sergeant, and suspecting that it was for some 
services as guide, which the commander wanted, said 
to the officer, ‘‘aye, aye, ifo!'d Andrew can serve you 
in catching the Rebels, you may be sure to depend on 
him.” On being ushered into the presence of the 
Colonel, he was interrogated very closely about the 
number and condition of his master’s negroes,—the 
state of the plantation, the nature of the country, and 
the direction of the roads. To all these queries An- 
drew gave unhesitating answers. To test his sincer- 
ity by an appeal to his fears, the Colonel rose—locked 
the door—withdrew the key; and deliberately taking 
from a side drawer a pair of pistols, laid them by him 
on the table, then drawing his sword and resting on 
its point, he commanded Andrew to look him full in 
the face and upon peril of his lite to give him true an- 
swWers to his questions. 

The stern tone of the Colonel supported by such taa- 
gible arguments, made Andrew quail beneath his 
seaiching glence, and healmost staggered with inti- 
midation. ‘I have told )ou the truth, sir,” he at last 
replied, and Colonel Campbell made him repeat every 
answerhe hadgiven. Satisfied of his fidelity, he was 
told that it was his intention to send three launches 
with officers, forall the black people at Mr. Whalley’s 
place, and that if he properly guided, and conducted 
the operations, so that not one cscaped, he should, be- 
sides his freedom, have fifty guineas as his share of the 
spoils; ‘‘but if you deceive me,” said the Colonel, 
‘*You know I can easily catch you, and I will hang 
you upon the first tree for your villany; and karkye,” 
he continued, ‘‘you are now between two fires, for I 
have heard to-day, that your old master has been ex- 
changed, and has just joined the camp at Purisburg; 
so that it he knows what you have been doing, and gets 
hold of you, your fate is sealed and your only safety is 
inabiding by my plans.” 

Andrew looked upon the Colonel with undisguised 
surprise. The return of his master was what he had 
not expected, and he listened to the intelligence with 
asurprise that almost disconcerted him; but finding 
that his countenance was watched, he concealed his 
nisgzivings by a prompt compliance with his request. 
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«Here isa pass for you, and all your people, for Capt. 
Scallen of the Galley; and now go, and lay your plans, 
so that success shall crown your efforts to-morrow.”’ 

But he did not depart; he lingered, as if there was 
something more to be said, and which he was too tim- 
ed to utter. 

««Why do you not go?” said the Colonel. 

«There are more negroes just above us, that I think 
we might get, if I had the means,”’ said Andrew. 

«*What means—how?”’ 

*‘If I had abouttwenty muskets, I could arm as ma- 
ny true men onour place, and we could easily secure 
the neighbouring people, because we know all the 
hiding places they goto, when the red coats appear, 
and they would listen to me, and follow my advice.” 

**] dare not trust you alone, I will send three or four 
men with you.” 

**Then Ican do nothing, for they would send out 
an alarm at the white men; no, sir, it mustall be done 
by black people, and only give me the muskets, and 
I’ll give youthe negroes.” 

«‘No,’’ replied the Colonel, shaking his head with 
incredulity, «No, no, Andrew, [ cannot trust you.” 

Andrew bent his eyes upon the floor, apparently 
saddened by the assertion; but recovering himself, he 
asked, with peculiar assurance, ‘‘When have I done 
any thing to cause youto doubt me? Have I not always 
been true to the Royalists; have I ever said a word in 
favor of the Traitors?” 

“*No, you have always appeared well, but then you 
have been too long the head servant of old Whalley, 
not to make me fear somewhat av to the sincerity of 
your Toryism.” 

«*Have I not almost cursed master as an old Rebel 
for leaving the King’s service? and I know very well, 
if he catch me now, what will be done to me; so there 
is no fear of my deserting you. Trust me, sir, you 
shall see how well i’ll behave. Dont fear Andrew, 
he is got a black skin, buta true heatt.”’ 

Struck by the simple and confiding manner of the 
negro, and willing to risk a little for the great pros- 
pective gain, he sat down and wrote an order for fif- 
teen muskets, to be returned in three days. Andrew’s 
countenance lit up wtth animation, asthe order was 
read and givento him, and hurrying away with it to 
the barracks of the artillery officers, presented it to 
the Quarter Master, who perusing it again and again, 
was at last satisfied of its accuracy, and gave him the 
arms. Having carefully stowed them away in his 
boat, he recrossed the river, and ina few hours was 
within the precincts of Hampden Hall. 

He immediately collected a few of the most trusty 
negroes of the plantation, in an old out house, where, 
carefully unpacking before their astonished eyes his 
muskets, he gave one to each, and then divided a- 
mong them the powder and balls he had received. 
They did not at all comprehend his proceeding, but 
believing that he would soon inform them, they each 
began to examine his piece, when he told them to 
load with balls—to re-set their flints and to look well 
to their priming. Having obeyed his orders, he re- 
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quested silence, and in a low but firm voice, de mand- 
ed whetherthey would be true to him and follow his 
directions They unanimously declared their willing- 
ness, and he then told them that he had a great expe- 
dition on hand, by which they would all be better pro- 
tected than they now were, but thathe could not tell 
them the nature of it at present, as the first babbler 
might prevent its accomplishment. ‘‘And now,” 
said he, ‘‘go and prepare yourselves and familiesim- 
mediately fora removal, for in afew hours I shall a- 
gain want you.”’ 

They broke up in wonder and surprise, a multitude 
of conjectures supplied to their minds the lack of cer- 
tainty, and they ran from one supposition to another, 
all plausible, but none satislactory. 

The watchful eyes of one of Mrs. Whalley’s female 
servants had detected this secret meeting,and creep- 
ing noiselessly behind the house, she had listened to 
the harangue of Andrew, and saw the loading of the 
fire arms. All tremulous with fear she hastened to her 
mistress, andin broken aud agitated sentences com- 
municated her intelligence. The wild and alarmed 
manner of the servant was of itself sufficient to excite 
suspicion that all was not right, but Mrs. Whalley 
controled her emotions with a masculine energy, and 
heard her nariation with calmness and silence. 

‘Are you sure,” she enquired in a composed man- 
ner, in order toimpart a like serenity to the mind of 
her servant, ‘‘are you sure he is going to attack us?” 

«I do not know,” said the still trembling girl, “‘he 
looked angry, and made them all promise to obey 
him.” 

‘*And you saw them load their guns?” 

‘*Yes, Misses, and it made me almost sick when 
I heard the sound of the rammers.” 

‘*Was Joe the Gardener there?” 

**Yes Ma’am.” 

** And Cato, and York, and Jame Peter?’’ 

An affirmative response followed each name. 

‘*No more, say no more,’ said Mrs Whalley as the 
girl was proceeding with the names of the supposed 
conspirators. ‘Can it be that they are all bent on my 
destruction. Alas! alas! how feeble is woman—how 
helpless my condition—how more than widowed this 
mourning an absent husband!”” She was indeed anxi- 
ous and distressed: never before had she been so for- 
lorn; she had long felt the tormenting mutations of 
hope, she now experienced the horrific broodings of 
despair. 

How much of woe the heart has room for! Who 
shall descend into its depths, to reveal its miseries? 
Who shall explore its secret chambers and bring to 
light its hidden sorrows? We speak of heart-aches, 
and the broken-hearted, and we mostly regard them 
as the figments of fancy; the mere gloomy back-ground 
ofa lover’s canvass; but there is after all an aching 
yea, a breaking of heart, incorporeal though the as- 
semblage of feelings we thus designate be; as real, 
and as destructive, as is the rupture of the physical 
organ from which we borrow the name. The pulse 

may still beat, the corporeal organs perform their due 
functions; and yet the individual be but the breathing 
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sepulchre of his own hopes—the living tomb of his 
own affections. Like a deserted ship, the master- 
piece of man’s handiwork, drifting about with the tide 
and winds of the ocean, with no intelligence to guide 
her course or trim her sails; so these forlorn ones 
move about with the current of society, having no 
plans for the future, and looking out for no haven save 
the grave, towards whose silent bourne they hurry 
with rapid steps. To them life is but the waiting time 
of death! 

“Oh God!” she exclaimed, as the girl left her, 
«‘Why am I brought to this? But no, I will not mur- 
mer. My days will soon be numbered and there is 
rest in Heaven. Give me but strength to abide my 
hour!’ And she threw herself upon her knees and 
poured out her cares and griefs into the ear of him 
who having himself been buffeted by the sorrows of 
humanity, has promised succor to every child of afflic- 
tion who casts on him the burden of their sufferings 

She had scarcely ceased praying when the girl run 
in to say that Andrew was coming, and had hardly ut- 
tered the sentence when he stood within the door. 
Determined to evidence no alarm at his presence, she 
mildly enquired the object of his visit. 

‘«‘I wish to speak with you alone, Misses.” 

«You are imperative, Sir,” said Mrs Whalley, ris- 
ing from her chair, ‘‘in making such a request; your 
audacity is only equalled by your treachery, begone— 
leave my presence.” 

‘*I cannot go without telling you what I have to say.” 
and that can only be said to you alone, Misses.” 

‘‘Think you,” remarked Mrs. Whalley, ‘‘that I 
have been blind to your evil practices? No, I know 
all—your stealing my stock—your tampering with 
the English—your denunciations of my husband; I 
know them all, and your communication like your 
conduct can bode me no good.” 

«My dear Mistress” said Andrew, advancing a step 
towards her. 

‘‘Stop !—stop this instant, you vile traitor’’ exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Whalley, gathering strength from the peril of 
her situation, ‘‘nothing but my defenceless condition 
has emboldened you thus to intrude upon me; and 
nothing but my weakness secures you from punish- 

ment.” 

*‘T am no traitor” replied Andrew, and it is for your 
good that I now seek you.” 

‘No, not for my good,” interrupted his mistress, 
‘‘but say rather that you may deceive me into securi- 
ty, to perpetrate more easily your dastardly designs.” 

Andrew, with respectful earnestness told her that it 
was too late to talk upon that subject that his business 
with her was urgent, and required her immediate at- 
tention, for it was of the utmost importance. 

**Speak out then’’ said the wretched woman “let 
me know my doom.” 

“‘All Task is that you go with me immediately to 
yonder grove.” 

*‘And why follow you? Why to the grove?— 
Why not speak out here what you would say.” 


‘I cannot tell you here; there and there only, my 
business can be explained.” 


‘*T cannot go with you, for I know that you have al- 
ready brought arms from Savannah and given to my 
people.” 

‘*Trustme! andat the forfeit of my life, not one 
hait of your head shall be injured.” 

**You vow bravely, but they who are the readiest 
to take the oath, are the earliest to brake it.” 

** Andrew never takes an oath in vain, misses; what 
he says shall be performed.” 

There was an earnestness in Andrew’s manner, and 
a freedom from the restiveness of guilt, that told her to 
trust him; but she instinctively shrunk back, she felt 
that her hour was come, and now by the hands of her 
servants, she expected to perish in the woods. It was 
a Most trying situation; she was entirely in Andrew’s 
power; far away from any assistance—not knowing 
the nature of his plans, or the ultimate object of his 
designs. She was confronted with her Driver in 
whom she had reposed unlimited confidence, and she 
now bitterly expiated her rashness. She saw and ap- 
preciated the horrors of her situation but with a soul 
fixed on God, her courage kept pace with her danger, 
and she beautifully realized the lines of Mrs. He- 

mans : 
‘‘There is strength 
Deep bedded in our hearts of which we reck 
But little ’till the shafts of Heaven have pierced 


Its fragile dwelling. Must not earth be rent, 
Before her gems are found?’’ 


She was on the point of refusing, when, by one of 
those sudden changes which sometimes almost uncon- 
sciously sway our minds, she gathered up her ener- 
gies and with a look of manly fortitude, which seemed 
to say, ‘‘die but once I cannot; and as to the place it 
matters little, whether in the house, or the forest; on 
the curtained bed, or beneath the overhanging tree,”’ 
she intimated, rather than avowed, her purpose of 
accompanying him. 

As they left the house, Andrew directed his steps 
towards a little copse which stood just outside a large 
strip of woods, beyond an old corn-field. It was a 
beautiful and secluded spot, and had often been the 
scene of youthful merriment and joy. The trees, 
with a little trimming, formed almost a natural arbor, 
and Mrs. Whalley’s children had planted before it 
some Rose and Jessamine vines, which in summer 
interwreathed in gay garlands their white and yellow 


flowers, and gave aricher colouring to the deep green 
of the sweet scented bay trees. Many a morning or 
evening hour had been spent under that graceful can- 
opy, and many and cherished were the associations 
connected with the spot. Willingly would she have 
gone to any other place in such company and under 
such circumstances, but it was not for her to choose, 
and she silently followed the steps of her Driver. 

The broad disc of the sun, was just touching the 
western horizon, when they started, and threw far 
aslant the lengthened shadows of intervening objects, 
which soon lost their outline in the deepening shad- 
ows of night, as the rosy tints of the west melted into 
thedeep cerulean ofthe upperheaven. Occupied by 
her own mournful thoughts, she followed more me- 
chanically, than by volition, and did not notice that 
Andrew had stopped, until his voice roused her from 
her reverie. 

(To be continued.) 
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ENTHUSIASM. 


Tuis is aword often used; but what is its mean- 
ing? What is enthusiasm? its good and its evil. If 
we go back to the Greek root of the word, we find 
that itimplies the idea of communication with God, 
and its original application among the Greeks was to 
those who pretended to Divine inspiration. It is a 
term, therefore, which in its primitive sense, belongs 
to the religious feelings, and some Metyphysicians 
suppose that jt is one of the inherent impulses of the 
soul, implanted by the Almighty, for the purpose of 
drawing the mind upwards to himself. Piato divides 
enthusiasm into four kinds, viz: that inspired by the 
Muses or poetical; that produced by Bacchus or mys- 
tical; that imparted by Apollo or prophetical; and 
that detived from Venus Urania or amatory. 

Plato, in assigning each of his divisions to the agen- 
cy of seme deity, made all enthusiasm inferrentially 
religious; this is not strictly true, for though the obli- 
quity of spiritual emotions is at the foundation of most 
instances, it is not of all; soine of the very species he 
describes should, therefore be taken out of his cate- 
gory and be removed from the influence otf religion. 
For what was true in pagan Mythology, when every 
passion had its deity; is not true of modern christianity, 
of whose o>ject of worship there can be no impersona- 
tion. Perhaps we can better divide enthusiasm into 
that which arises from the mental faculties, and per- 
tains to man asa merely intellectual being, and that 
which relates to the soul, or to the sp.ritual condition 
of man and his relation to his maker. The first is al- 
lied to genius, the last to fanatacism. The former is 
generally healthy in itz nature; the latter always mor- 
bid. The former has led to some noble resuits—the 
latter to deplorable misery. ‘The artist who fills his 
mind with images of ideal beauty, and strives by day 
and by night to give them shape and form until his 
every faculty is a»sorbed, and every sense made aux- 
iliary to his pursu t; the Philosopher labouring to es- 
tablish some theory and making every thing within 
and around him tributary to his views; are instances 
of the first kind. The religionist who lives a life of 
self imposed pennance and mortification, that he may 
prop tiate the deity, or whose soul is filled with extat- 
ic fancies at some supposed revelation or special com- 
munion with him; who cares nought tor earth nor any 
ot its attractions—who forget and neglect every thing 
that he may cherish his visionary religion, are instan- 
ces ot the latter kind. 

A certain degree of enthusiasm, is an essential ele- 
ment of genins. Itisthe pabulum of the spirit as it 
strives for mastery, and some of the greatest names 
in ancient or modern art have been |ifted up by its in- 
flu ‘neces ant assisted by its power. Many instances 
might be cited, but they must occur to the minds 
of all. 


Of the effect of religious enthusiasm, a multitude 
of examples could be produced. One or two must suf- 
fice: 

Saint Theresa, by a long course of fasting, and ele- 
vated abstraction, on relgivus topics was at last so 
wrought upon, as to fancy her body lifted up from 
earth and placed where she could see and have com- 
munion with our Lord and his apostles, the former of 
whom she asserted by a miracle converted the cross 
at the end of her beads into four large and beautiful 
gems incomparably more vaiuable than diamonds. 
But one of the most remarkable and ludictous instan- 
ces of the vagaries of religious enthusiasm, occurred 
about an hundred years ago in the history of the «*Con- 
vulsionist ot Paris.” ‘The record of their doings are 
well authenticated, but even with all their irreprega- 
ble authorities it is hard, if not impossible to believe 
the powers of physical endurance ascribed to some of 
their enthusiastic patients. It was around the tomb 
of St. Paris, that notable cures were peiformed, and 
crowds of sick, lame and blind flocked to his wonder- 
working sepulchre. 

Such was the enthusiasm of the assemblies that the 
most violent means were resorted to to effect the re- 
medy, poundings, blows &c.&c. One of their favorite 
means was the experiment of the pebdle, a name 
given toapaving stone of twenty-two pound weight 
which was repeatedly thrown by the operator upon the 
bosom anj stomach of the patient; the most common 
dose being a hundied blows, one of the female con- 
vuisionist would not allow the sixty blows of the peb- 
ble given by a former doctor to be counted but insisted 
on having a full hundred, and as it came down upon 
her each stroke drew forth from the rapt enthusiast the 
grateful exclamations ‘*Oh how nice! Oh how it does 
me good! Oh, dear brother hit away—again—again!” 
The whole fabric of their minds was warped into the 
most tortuous absurdity, and the thoughts of the Mad 
house were wisdom to their puling senselessuess. 
Government at last put astop to their monstrous prac- 
tices, and their ‘*consolations” as these imposters of 
St. Medard termed blows, with hatchets and swords 
and stones. were put to flight by the police. The num- 
ber of those who embraced these more than lunatic no- 
tions, was truly surprising, and fully sustains the views 
of quaint old Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
who remarks ofsuch out-breaks of enthusiasm ‘‘be it 
ever so absurd, false and prodigious, the common peo- 
ple will follow and believe. It willrun like murtain 
in cattle and cab in sheep. Mulla scabies superstione 
scabior; as he that is bitten by a mad dog bites others, 
and allin the end become mad. Either out of affec- 
tion of novelty, simplicity, blind zeal, hope and fear 
the gidiy-headed multitude will embrace it and with- 
out further examination approve it.” 
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ISLE. 


BY JOHN LOVE LAWRIE, AUTHOR OF “ARCANA ANGELORUM.” 


THE day is lowering; not a cloud 
That hangs upon the threatening sky, 
But seems to look as though *t were proud 
That in its womb the tempests lie; 
And round, and round, the stormy ocean 
Is rising darkly from its bed, 
And tossing upward in commotion 
Fach billow’s silver crested head. 
There ’s not a glance of sunshine lightens, 
Where luridly the tempest brightens ; 
There ’s not a pause till, long and loud, 
The thunder pealeth from its cloud ; 
There ’s not a blast but seems as though 
It came to shake the world below; 
And o’er the sea, and o’er the heaven, 
There ’s scarce a single cheering beam, 
Save where, in flickering horror given, 
The lightning darts across the scene. 
The sea-gul! screams along the shore, 
The sea-foam on the storm-blast flies, 
And peal on peal, the thunders roar 
In horror o’er the flickering skies. 
Fach ragged cloud that bears the storm, 
Seems shaped into a demon’s form ; 
Each wave that breaks in foamy light, 
Seems like a funeral shroud, all white ; 
And every snorting tempest breath, 
Seems hissing forth a watery death ; 
While o’er the rocky, sea-girt beach 
The foaming mass of billows reach, 
Rearing their heads in surging spray, 
Shaking the sky with thundering roar, 
Till, with the white sand borne away, 
They wash far inward on the shore. 


°T was in that land which far away 
Across the Southern Ocean lies, 
Where scarce the glorious light of day 
Seems ever banished from the skies ; 
But o’er the sorrowing face of night 
The stars shed forth so fair a light, 
That every thing is sweet and bright, 
And soft as when the morning’s burst 
Hath sprung in joy along the earth, 
Like a young, beauteous bride, when first 
Her virgin love hath had its birth ; 
And where the flowers and skies are bright, 
As if they glowed with heaven’s own light ; 
And nature seems so soft and fair, 
In rock, and stream, and wond, and river, 
That one could smile, and wish that there 
Their lot could be to live for ever; 
But like the cloud on beauty’s brow, 
The storm hath palled its sweetness now, 
And where but late the glorious sun, 
Like to a king, in light had come, 
Where seas and flowers were glancing bright 


—— 


In dewy radiance to his light; 

Where softest zephyrs stole along, 

With breath of spice, and note of song; 

Now was the Storm King in his wrath 

Guiding the whirlwind on its path, 

And hurling from his vapory cloud 
Upon the fretting, foaming sea, 

The winds that bellowed far and loud, 
His sovereign might and majesty. 


There was a long, low, rocky shoal, 

That stretched far outward to the sea, 
To where the stormiest biliows roll 

And inward break most fearfully ; 
Whence, with a wild and deafening roar, 
They sweep in madneas to the shore, 

All dark and grim, as if they mocked 

The god by whom the storm was given, 
That like a whispering spectre stalked 

From out the curtains of the heaven. 
Upon those rocks a vessel lay 
Half covered by the wh'rlwind’s spray, 
And o'er the shrouds and slippery deck 

The forms of wretched sufferers clung, 
Their vessel lost, their hopes a wreck— 

Fach succor gone to which they ’d hung— 
And o'er the angry, frowning sky, 

And o'er the darkly heaving sea, 

They could but cast the weary eve, 

And pray—so calm, so desperately 
For speedy death; that it was strange 
To see how swift and great a change 
Decay of hopes, despair, can bring, 

When life is from the sufferer wrenched, 
Nor death is longer far and dim, , 

But every hope of safety quenched. 

Yet some there were whose shrieking prayer 
Rose dismally upon the air, 
Who, ’mid the appalling whirlwind’s roar, 

In the dark, solemn, yawning sea, 
Prayed to a God, to whom, before, 

They never yet had bowed the knee ;— 
And some there were whose cold, calm eyes 
Were fixed in horror en the skies, 

While something in their reckless, air, 

And in their eye’s dull, stupid ray, 

Had more than agony—DEsP4AiR! 

Asif their sense had pasxed away ; 
Till death, that hardener of the heart, 
Had ceased to wear his poisonous dart. 


In truth it is a fearful time 

When death’s dread. p'nion hovers o’er us, 
When every little, youthful crime 

We ever did, comes up before us, 
As stars come forth to give their light 
Whene’er the sun gives way to night. 
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And ah! how sad it seems to die 
In the dark waters of the sea, 
When e’en the wintery, frowning sky 


Seems cursing us; so fearfully 
Does Nature shroud in wrath and gloom 
The horrors of a watery tomb. 
Then come old thoughts of vanished days, 
And through the long, long lapse of time, 
Remembrance with her misty rays, 
Seems like a charnel light to shine, 
Bringing each face and form again 
Before us as they used to be, 
In light, and love, and joy, as when 
We knew them in our infancy ; 
And png hushed voices whisper near, 
And well known murmurs meet the ear, 
And eyes that once we thought would never 
Again beam forth their wild delight, 
Seemed gazing round us ever, ever, 
With long lost looks of love and light. 


A crash—a peal—and hark! the roar, 
When circling clouds their whirlwinds pour; 
The lashing surges, washed away 
Before they break in foaming spray ; 
The yawning planks, the timbers riven, 
The tempest louder and more loud ; 
As if each blast in earth or heaven 
Were sweeping from that one black cloud ; 
The lightning’s flickering, lurid glare 
That shot along the blackened air; 
And then a wild convulsing shriek 
That mingled with the surging deep, 
And o’er the heaving waves was borne, 
Rising and falling with the storm, 
Were all that told that vessel’s pride 
Was buried in the foaming tide. 
But through a long, long lapse of years, 
Round many a joyous household hearth 
Was heard lament and sorrowing tears, 
Where late had been the tones of mirth ; 
And they whose hearts in love were knit 
With those whose graves were far away, 
Through many a year remembered it, 
Though hope had quenched her flickering ray. 
And those who wandered side by side, 
And loved in a once happier time, 
Lay sleeping ‘neath the breezy tide, 
Far severed in another clime ; 
And many a one—the loved, the brave, 
Went down beneath the surging wave; 
And many a heart whose life-warm beat 
Had moved in love, and hope, and gladness, 
Closed in the melancholy deep 
A life—a weary life of sadness. 
No flowers were dressed above their graves, 
No tearful eyes might o’er them weep, 
But year by year the wandering waves 
Pealed their wild requiem o’er the deep. 
The soft winds breathing on the sea, 
The pale stars watching from the sky, 
The breakers fot their lullaby, 


Were word of grief and tearful eye. 
And in a gust as loud and wied 
The surge swept o’er the foaming tide, 
And with as fierce and loud a roar 
The breakers washed upon the shore, 
Yet did the ocean never tell 
What lay amid its secret places, 
Sleeping beneath its treacherous swell, 
Like diamonds in the earth’s embraces. 


It was an*orient land that lay 
More near the glances of the sun, 
That, like a maiden, shed its ray 

More bright upon his favored one ; 
Where flowers unbosomed them to meet 

The amorous kisses of the breeze, 

That wandered low, and warm, and sweet, 

In murmurings through the forest trees. “2 
Where o'er the sea the golden day, 
Like a young, rosy beauty lay, 

And yielded its more glorious light 
With greater haste unto the night, 
That shone so soft on land and deep, 

Where flowers made incense to the air, 
That one could think the angels meet 

To hold their feasts of gladness there. 

It was a land that nature’s dawn 
Seemed to have rested first upon, 
A land of summer winds and skies, 
So glorious and bright in hue, 
That one could see without surprise 
An angel brush the morning dew, 
Or hover in the clouds that came 
Around the sunset’s glorious flame, 
Where he might look upon the earth, 

Down through the vistas of the air, 

And think his own bright place of birth, 

Could scarcely seem more sweetly fair. 

It was in such a glorious land 
The storm had laid its whirlwind hand, 
But now where it so late had been, 

Speeding along the sea its roar, 
The sun shot forth as fair a beam 

As ever he had done before, 

So that it seemed as if there ne’er 

Had been a storm-blast in the air; 

But cradled like a babe, the sea 
Washed to the shore most placidly, 
And every flower was laughing bright, 
And sparkling with a dew-drop’s light ; 
Like tears upon a seraph’s eyes 

When viewing sin from paradise. 


Who hath not felt an hour like this 

Raise softer thoughts within his breast, 
Of that most glorious land of bliss, 

That mystic realm of joy and rest ; 
That dim and visionary shore, 
Where oft in dreams he ’s gone before, 
Sighing to think its islands blue, 

Where golden waters breezeless lie, 
Are hidden from his weary view, 

Like far off stars within the sky. 
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°T was in an ssiand in that sca, 
Where Nature wears her sweetest glow, 
Where winds and seas made melody 
Unto the whispering woods below, 
That Zorhab and his Adah stood 
Gazing upon that calin blue flood, 
Where once they thought the treacherous wave 
Seemed yawning darkly for their graves 
They had been wrecked upon the shore, 
Where late the storm had shaken heaven, 
And now their perils and dangers o’er, 
New hopes had in their breasts arisen ; 
And Adah, poor, lone, drooping flower, 
Who ne'er seemed made to bear such grief, 
Now proved how great a woman’s power, 
To bring to haughtier man relief. 


* Here,”’ said she smiling “ we will live 
Through many a year of joy and love, 

Thanking high heaven for what it give 
From out its realms of bliss above, 

And here beside that summer sca 

How glad, my Zorhab, shall we be, 

Watching the vapory clouds that fly 


.Along the arches of the sky, 





Thinking their glorious shadows bear, 
In light and gladness from above, 
High angels speeding through the air, 
On messages of joy and love ; 
Is it not sweet to gaze around, 
To list to every gentle sound, 
Rising so soft, so wild, and lonely, 
And think that it is ours—ours only ; 
Far from a world of sin and crime, 
Where Nature’s loveliest works are cursed, 
We 'll live and love the live-long time, 
As did our parents love at first.” 
She smiling spoke these words, and then 
She turned to gaze in Zorhab’s eye, 
To see if he ’d give back again 
A cheerful smile, or warm reply ; 
Nor looked she long, for Zorhab’s brow 
Was clear and free from troubles now, 
While turning to her with a look, 
That many a dream of love awoke, 
Her little trembling hand he took, 
And with a voice of kindness spoke. 


“It will be so, my Adah, we 
Have shared full many an hour of bliss, 
And now we ’ve ’scaped th’ engulphing sea, 
That we might be reserved for this ;— 
Yes! yes! sweet life, while thou art mine, 
While I can watch thy bright glance thus, 
Though sun and stars should cease to shine, 
Still life and love are all to us. 
By that sweet sea we ’!1 dream away 
Each swift-winged hour and love-bright day ; 
And sauntering ’neath the glorious sky, 


By murmuring stream and whispering bower, 


We ’\l think the dew-drop on each flower 
is only but a seraphs eye, 
Looking from out those perfumed places, 
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Like cedars from the vines embraces, 
Oh! kiss me, sweet, thy gentle breath 
Is sweeter since thou’st ’scaped from death ; 
And those dark eyes, so wildly dark, 
Seem lighted with a heavenly spark, 
By angels to their radiance given, 
To make thee like a child of heaven. 
There, do not weep, my own one—see, 
How bright and fair a land it is, 
As if *t were made for thee and me 
To live, and love, and die in bliss. 
Dost thou remember in those hours 
When life was young and hope was new, 
Thou used to say such glorious flowers, 
And heavens of sach entrancing blue, 
And summer winds, and sobbing seas 
Washing such sweet, blue shures as these, 
Were all that thou could ’st ever wish— 
Then see them; see them all in this.” 


“ Yes! yes! my Zorhab, oft before 
In dreams I ’ve seen this blue sea shorey 
And now my life, my love, with thee, 
*T is fair—oh, fair exceedingly ; 
We will not grieve a moment when 
The cold and selfish world 1s gone, 
Or ask that we should see ’t again, 
Since in the light of Nature’s dawn, 
Together we will live and die, 
Like vines beneath a southern sky, 
Where’er we are, whate’er betide, 
Dost think thy Adah e’er will mourn 
When thou art watching by my side, 
Like the bright day-star o’cr the morn, 
So here we ’ll live, and earth, and sky, 
And all the sweets that in them lie, 
Are ours, ours only; save whenc’er 
Perhaps, some angel in the airy 
Will wander downwards from aboygy 
With tales of heaven and glory 
Thinking the while that mortal’s love 
Is warm as in his own bright sphere. 
And oh, how sweet, when we behold 
Those skies of light, those waves of gold, 
Those forests rocking o’er the sea 
In low and plaintive melody, 
How sweet to look, and smile, and say, 
“ °T is all all, all, beneath our sway.” 
That it is lonesome too, and none 
Are there to hate, or fear, or shun; 
Bat looking in the starry skies 
And back into each other’s eyes, 
We ’1l check the dreaming wish that rose, 
To soar into the heaven’s sweet flush, 
And think one look of calm repose 
Is world enough, and more, for us. 
Is it not sweet ?” 


And as she spoke, 

She saw the gentle glance of love, 
That in her Zorhab’s face awoke, 

As her sweet fancyings she wove} 
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THE LONELY ISLE. 


And smiled w.ih such a pleased delight 
That o’er a form so fair and bright, 

It cast a radienee which seemed given, 
In crosslight from the vault of heaven. 


And time went on, and on that shore, 
Each day in bliss and joy passed o’er, 
And wandering by the ocean side, 
They listened to the minstrel tide 
That threw its waves with gentle beat 
Along the pebbles at their feet. 
In a sweet, tranquil, forest spot, 

Where all around was calm and still, 
They raised their little flowery cot, 

Where sings the breeze upon the hill. 
And there lung days of bliss went by, 

In light, and love, and joy, and song, 
Like summer clouds upon the sky 

That southern breezes waft along. 
And often when the day had gone 

To rest beneath the heaving billow, 
Till stars in their bright glorious dawn 

Looked down like brides from out their pillow, 
And o'er the sea, and o’er the air, 

Each murmur of the day was mute, 
Save such low music as was there, 

The music of the forest lute. 
They *d sing such gentle songs as these, 

And watch the glorious sky the while, 
And the low waving of the trees, 

To pause by starts, or sigh, or smile. 


“I see the ocean slumbering lone, 
I see the forests waving dim, 
I hear the streamlet’s softened moan, 
As if it strove in vain to sing. 
I see each little star that tries 
To light the world, from out the skies ; 
But lang and sea with grief is fraught, 
The moon, their sister, cometh not.” 


“Tis dim and dark to gaze upon 

The lonely vale and dewy hill, 
*T is lone and sad, and yet the dawn 

We look and sigh for, tarryeth still. 
How sullen on the shadowy shore 
The seas their panting billows pour, 
How dark and dim the streamlet’s course, 
That swells its murmurs loud and hoarse. 


* Joy! joy! the eastern wave is bright ; 
Hark the low panting of the breeze, 
She comes, she comes—the Queen of Night— 


Already o’er the Joftiest trees, 
Her blessed silver glory dances 
In wavy light amid the branches ; 
While far along the wandering sea, 
She shineth forth most joyously. 


« Now like a fire-fly round a rose, 
She steals along the mountain side, 
And sleeps in bright and calm repose 
Upon the heaving ocean-tide, 
And every flower with sweet surprise, 
Looks up with gushing, pearly eyes, 
Until the streamlet sparkles bright 
In one wide train of glorious light. 


“How pure her ray! how pure and calm! 
When from her path the cloudlets break, 

Till soft and clear, like some white swan 
That floats upon a stilly lake, 

She kisses every midnight flower 

That loves to bloom at such an hour, 

And lingers with her glad’ning beam 

O’er rock and mountain, hill and stream.’” 


Such were the songs they ’d sing, until 
They 7d rouse the night-birds from the hill, 
To give them back their beauteous strain, 
In gushing melody again. 

But ne’er hath mortal footstep gone, 

Save their’s, upon that island lone ; 

And none can tell how near or far 

Those islands of the blessed are ; 

But often when the wintry skies 

Have shrouded nature from his view, 
The sailor sees with strange surprise, 

A sudden glimpse of islands blue, 
And golden waters flashing bright 
Round sparkling sands of glorious light, 
But when he strives to reach its bay, 
Lo! it hath faded all away, 

And mists and fogs have closed as dark 
As ever, round his storm-tossed bark. 
But there are those who sometimes tell 
Of that lone island where they dwell, 
And say that they have been so near 


‘That beauteous sounds have met their eaF, 


And when they gazed with pleased delight 
Upon its shore and waters blue, 
A cloud from out the womb of night 


Hath snatched 1t from their weary view ; 


But still in some far southern sea, 

They tell of that sweet, lonely isle, 
That ’mid the waters placidly 

Sleeps like a dreaming seraph’s smile. 


[Jan. 
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CASTLE DISMAL; 


OR, THE BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS; 
A NOUVELLETTE: 


BY G B. SINGLETON, ESQ., OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 





*¢ Perhaps it may turn out a sang; 
Perhaps turn out a sermen.” 





CHAPTER FIRST. 
GLIMPSES OF THE DISMAL. 

Curistmas was fast approaching, yet I had 
made no provision for the holidays. I had not yet 
arranged the plan for the winter campaign. The 
city was getting monstrous dull. Every body 
that could leave it had gone. I, alone, “ like the 
last rose of summer,”’ stood in the deserted streets 
looking about for my comrades. Something was 
to be done, and that speedily. To linger much 
longer would, I was certain—not to indulge in too 
broad an Hibernianism,—have carried me off. But 
where was I to spend Christmas—that season, 
cheerful and cheering in most Christian coun- 
tries,——but, from immemorial time, peculiarly so 
in the South. To leave the city was a matter of 
course. ‘* What’s this dull town tome?” But 
where was I to fly? That was the question. There 
was no lack of solicitings and invitations. I had 
relations and friends enough. Many a warm hall, 
I knew, would be thrown open with smiles at my 
approach, and many a friendly hand grasp mine 
with a frank and hearty welcome. The old haunts, 
already well known, and gratefully remembered, 
were still free and open to my wandering foot- 
steps; and the dear, old, friendly and familiar 
faces, I was gratefully and sufficiently conscious, 
would rejoice once more to encounter mine. Still, 
I was undecided. A bachelor is naturally a fasti- 
dious animal, and grows more and more fastidious 
as he grows older. His folly lies in his fastidious- 
ness, and cuts him off from many a pleasant privi- 
lege. He fancies that it confers others, which, 
if he himself is to be believed, have a much more 
grateful relish. He has one privilege, however,— 
that of a choice—which is something. This was 
mine, and the desire to make the most of it, pro- 
duced in my mind a degree of indecision which 
perfectly appalled me. I turned over my long list 
of friends in dismay. I was like some young de- 
votee of learning, who, for the first time, finds 
himself in a fine library. He is permitted to carry 
but a single book, but which? I read and re-read 
the catalogue. There were John’s and Tom’s, 
Ned's and Dick’s, in profusion. One was famous 
for his hounds, another for his horses ; this for his 
musical and social abilities—that for his learning 
and eloquence ; and each of these could present 


his other, and, in some instances, his most formid- 
able claims through the medium of a lovely cousin 
or a laughing wife ;--a pretty sister, who was all 
frolic, or a niece that could sing a song against 
Mrs. Wood, and take the field against Taglioni, 
Christmas in Carolina brings with it singing and 
and dancing, as inevitably as mince-pies, egg-nog 
and lutsof company. But it was something more 
than a fastidious difficulty of choice that kept me 
from an easy decision at the present time. The 
love of novelty, was to be indulged,—the desire of 
change—that restless gnawing after the unknown 
which, it may be permitted to one so resource- 
less as a bachelor, to experience beyond any of his 
neighbors. No doubt I should find pleasure enough 
in any of the old haunts; “ but’’--with a yawn,--- 
‘they are old, and I have been there so often.” 
This weariness of the known, is the curse of the 
vagabondism which it nevertheless provokes. I 
had been so long a wanderer that it seemed ab- 
solutely necessary that I should find out new 
paths for my restless feet. If I did not, I fancied 
myself growing old apace---unseasonably old, and 
my thoughts were gloomy and dwelt on grave 
yards and other solemn places of resort. New 
scenes and circumstances, if not new faces, were 
necessary to stimulate the appetite---already half 
palled at life’s banquet---of a profligate and wasted 
youth. Sitting by my fire, stirring the embers 
with my poker, and moodily revolving the melan- 
choly dependencies of bachelorism, I suddenly re- 
membered, to my great delight, an excellent friend 
whom I once had---who had been my classmate in 
College---a choice fellow after my own heart, with 
this recommendation beyond all the rest, that I had 
been so fortunate as not to have seen him for sev- 
His lineaments, when I endeavored 
to recall them, were indistinct in my memory, 


eral years. 


and an effurt to deepen their impression, led me to 
fancy that [ should pass my Christmas with Frank 
Ashley, quite as pleasantly as with any body else. 
How fortunate tothink of him at sach a moment. 
I might, otherwise, have committed suicide, drunk- 
ennesss, or some other felony, a la mode Anglaise, 
that very melancholy night. Frank was such a 


good, such a glorious fellow---that is, before he 
was married---that the very thought of him reviv- 
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ed me. Marriage, however, has sometimes avery 
detrimental effect on this sort of character. But 
I did not suffer any misgivings to impair the charm 
of my sudden determination. I thought over all 
the good qualities of my ancient school fellow. A 
thousand petty pranks of our mutual boyhood rose 
vividly tomy recollection. I remembered his love 
of quiz, of merriment, of a broad practical joke--- 
his hearty enjoyment of all life’s pleasures, and 
the perfect good nature which still predominated 
even over the excess of his animal vivacity.--- 
‘‘Where be,” I asked soliloquizingly, (thinking of 
Yorick and Frank together, by a most natural as- 
sociation, and quoting Hamlet) ‘‘where be your 
jibes now®---your gambols---your songs----your 
flashes of merriment---that were wont to set the 
table on aroar?’’ Poor fellow! I answered these 
questions with a sigh from the bottom of my heart, 
as I recalled the last communication which I had 
from him---a communication inviting me to his 
marriage,---and whicli---strange perversity of our 
nature,---he had actually written in his old terms of 
life and merriment. I have read of people who had 
their jokes xt the gallows foot, and under the 
axe,---but there scems to be something very unna- 
tural in joking about one’s own marriage. At 
least, such an opinion may be permitted to one 
who has a vow in Heaven against the commission 
of any such act in his own person. Frank’s mar- 
riage had done more toward separating us than 
any thing beside. It destroys many a good heart 
and generous spirit. By the last advices---of, not 
from him---I learned that he was no longer the 
same man. That he had left off joking and mer- 
riment---had settled down intoa plain country far- 
mer; and had been as completely domesticated in 
the course of six months, as if he had beena tame 
eur of the threshhold from the beginning. “ Quite 
chap fallen---to such base uses may we come at 
last.” My accounts represented him as good na- 
tured and generous as ever, at heart, but too sub- 
missive to betray, in his wife's presence, the good 
that was in him. There was something irresisti- 
bly ludicrous----remembering what Frank had 
been,--- in fancying him now, in his new charac- 
ter, of Benedick, the married man. How could 
he subdue himself to this condition? He, so ar- 
dent, so impetuous---so much governed by im- 
pulse---so rebellious against all rule. The thing 
was unaccountable. The moral problem was be- 
yond my powers of solution. There was but one 
way left me. “I will quarter myself upon him 
this Christmas. I will fathom the mystery bya 
personal examination.”’ Frank Ashley was weal- 
thy---had increased his own fortune by that of his 
wife---lived, as I learned, in something like style,--- 
was, as I knew of old, generous and hospitable--- 
and ‘“¢ Frank, shali be the man!”’ was the natural 
eonclusion and exclamation to which I brought 
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my meditations as I dashed the poker among the 
decaying embers and started to the floor. That 
very nigitt I wrote him to get his “ cakes and ale”’ 
in readiness, and by return of mail, at the close of 
the week, I received his answer, couched in astyle 
that left me not a doubt that, whatever might be 
the altered condition of my friend in other res- 
pects, he still kept a corner of his heart for his an- 
cient comrade as honestly as ever. The whole 
proceeding had so much the air of novelty, that I 
began, nothing doubting the tenor of his answer, 
to make my prepafations, soon after my despatch 
was sent. Ina week more, I had shaken the dust 
of the city from my feet; taking my departure for 
the country, through that noble avenue over the 
Charleston Neck, which, according to the cele- 
brated John Archdale, “is so delightfui a road, 
and walk of a great breadth, so pleasantly green, 
that | believe no Prince of Europe, by all their art 
can make so pleasant a sight.” 

But the pleasantness of this sight was soon lost 
to my contemplations. The day was dark and 
cloudy, and a few hours after leaving the city it 
came on to rain, and continued, with moderate 
perseverance to rainall day. It was dusk when 
we came in sight of my friend's domain. It was 
one of considerable extent. The woods were thick, 
the population of the country excessively thin, 
even for Carolina; the certain consequence of the 
immense territorial property which was maintained 
by single hands. The loneliness of the country, 
with the rawness and cold of the day as I rode 
through it, tended to make me dull and gloomy, 
and my approach to my friend's residence did not 
lessen the gravity of my impressions. The avenue 
through which we were required to pass in ap- 
proaching it was scarcely less than three miles in 
length. [t was one of the closcst lanes in the coun- 
try, only wide enough for a single vehicle, and 
distinguished by a constant succession of curves 
that left at no time more than thirty or forty yards 
of continuous readin sigut. At another time, and 
under other circumstances, I should, perhaps, have 
considered it a beautiful avenue, but signs are apt 
to fail in wet weather as well as dry, and in a cold 
foggy day in December, an epen road is decidedly 
preferable to aclose one. We like to see the sky 
on such occasions, though perhaps there be no sun 
visible. Where we rode neither sky norsun could 
be seen. A passing skirt of cloud, alone made its 
appearance through some little opening whichthe 
trees over head vouchsafed us, and this glimpse 
was just enough to increase the deepening effect 
of the gloom into which, a moment after, the hor- 
ses carried us. The aged trees, carefully protect- 
ed from the axe from immemorial time, had matted 
theinselves together across the avenue, and form- 
ed an arched way that was only not impervious 
to the rain. That continued to trickle through, 
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though in its first fall from the skies it might be 
heard to beat and patter upon the branches above ,al- 
most as emphatically as upon the roof of a dwelling. 
The principal growth was of oaks, and grown to 
monstrous size, and covered with moss, they stood 
frownmg on each side of us, like so many bearded 
giants, set along the path: Here and there, a tall 
pine rose_up between, supplying an interval, tow- 
ering but slender, like some tall son who has al- 
ready overtopped his sire, before he has arrived at 
manhood. Vines clambered from one to the other, 
and bore in their embrace, as they ran along from 
bough to bough, burches of red and white roses, 
the yet undecaying leaves of which were also 
strewn thickly along our path. And thisin De- 
cember. In midsummer, under the fervent heats 
of our Southern sun, this avenue would have been 
one of the most delicious of all earthly retreats, 
but now nothing could be more gloomy, and I re- 
joiced with a deep breathed sensation of relief, as, 
emerging from its sombrous jaws, we found our- 
selves upon a spacious area, on which it opened, 
forming a circular enclosure of some twenty acres, 
in the centre of which stood the mansion. 

This building was one of those stern, heavy 
looking habitations of the olden time which ouran- 
cestors appeur to have designed rather as prisons 
than houses. The necessity of a house for defence, 
in those days of Indian inroad, was more obvious 
than one for comfort. But that antiquity is alto- 
gether comparative, I should be loth to speak of 
the dwelling of Frank Ashley as an ancient one; 
but in the history of Carolina, it was decidedly so. 
It had been a frontier habitation in the wars with 
the Yemassees, and had once been prepared even, 
for an assault from the French and Spaniards who 
were reported to be in the neighborhood, but who 
did not appear. It had, at other periods, answered 
the purposes of a dungeon as well as a dwelling, 
and more than one State prisoner had found se- 
cure lodgings for a night, within its solid walls, 
while on his way to trial in the city. The struc- 
ture was built, partly of brick and partly of that 
kind of shell-work which is called tapia or tabby. 
We have old forts of the same material, scattered 
over various portions of the South, and still in ve- 
ry excellent preservation. The brick work had be- 
coine very dingy and discolored with time and the 
weather; out the tapia was almost as fresh in ap- 
pearance, as on the day of its first erection. To 
the eye of taste nothing could be more disparag- 
ing than the gross contrast which was thus pro- 
duced in the appearance of the building from the 
use of such discordant materials ; the whitish grey 
of the shell-work mocking completely the dull, 
dark, muddy complexion of the brick; but what 
was offensive to taste was grate ful to antiquity, and 
the ivy and green moss that clambered along upon 
the bricks where they were moldiest, served to 
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propitiate the picturesque and reconcile all minor 
contradictions. The little clumps of green licker 
that harbored here and there along the upper walls, 
stealing upwards even to the chimney tops, over 
which, in spite of the smoke, they hung triumph- 
antly, brought to the mind of the spectator, the 
image of some grey warrior of the middle ages, 
clad in rusty mail but with a sprig of holly in his 
helmet, and a ladies favor pinned to his breast. 
The house consisted of two stories, upon a base- 
ment. It was in the form of a double house, hav- 
ing a grand passage through the centre, into which 
the rooms on each handopen. The windows were 
few and small. On the Eastern side of the dwell- 
ing, were the various offices, the kitchen, &c., 
glimpses of which were indistinctly apparent as 
we rode into the area. To the North stood a deep, 
solemn grove, like that which led us to the dwell- 
ing, the trees of which, more various than those 
which composed the avenue, were also, if possible, 
more majestic and venerable. But a single tree 
stood in front of the dwelling, but this was the 
magnolia, that triumph of the woods, with its leaf 
of brightest green, glossy and glittering, and its 
flowers of white, that flung an oppressive and 
powerful odor abroad upon the atmosphere. A 
lightwood fire, built upon a mound, forming the 
usual picturesque lantern about the grounds of a 
Southern country house, shed a strong but flick-@ 
ering light upon the foreground, but tended rather 
to increase than diminish the tone of gloom and 
coldness with which, at the first moment of ap- 
proach, the appearance of the whole settlement 
had cast upon my mind. First impressions are not 
often just ones; and, as a general rule, | have al- 
ways striven to reject and disregard their sugges- 
tions, but in the present instance I made the effort 
without success. The great size of the building— 
the sombre material of which it was made—its su- 
perior bulk and height, so unusual and, seemingly, 
so unnecessary in our country and pacific times— 
the extreme age and ghostly aspect of the trees 
by which it was surrounded—the wretched wea- 
ther, cold and raw, in which I had travelled 
throughout the day, and the sunless dusk in which 
I arrived at its close—all conspired to awaken in 
my mind a feeling of solemnity akin to awe, which 
had accoinpanied me almost from the start that 
morning. I was not the man to form or to believe 
in presentiments,or my sensations wourd certainly 
have preduced them. I did, indeed, at one mo- 
ment apprehend that I might fall into some snares 
of marriage on this visit,—for a Southern Christ- 
mas is apt to produce such disasters in the best 
regulated families—but I dismissed this suggestion 
with some rapidity from my thoughts as being 
guite too dreadful for contemplation. 

The warm and friendly reception which met me 
on my arrival, did something towards the dissipas 
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tion of my gloomy thoughts. Frank Ashley, to 
all appearances, was the same laughing, good na- 
tured fellow as before—as mischievous and im- 
pulsive in his movements and feelings as he had 
been at college; and his wife seemed as merry a 
little grig, as ever romped with a kitten. She en- 
tered into the spirit of her husband, and though 1 
had never seen her before, she was as frank and 
cordial in her manner as if she had known me a 
thousand years. 

‘‘And [| have known you a thousand years,” 
she said playfully—* for frank has told me about 
the pranks you played together. Ah, Mr. Clifton, 
by his account, you’ve been a pair of very wicked 
wags in your day.” 

‘¢ Your husband must answer for himself, Mrs. 
Ashley, and not for his neighbors. If mine are to 
be believed, no one stands in more danger of being 
adopted as the tutelar saint of some holy house 
than myself. I had always a persuasion that I 
should one day be an anchorite.” 

“Ho! ho! ho!”’ laughed Ashley aloud. “Hear 
him, Bess—Hear him,—the greatest reprobate for 
a school-boy that ever robbed an orchard. There 
is not a melon field in all Saint Philips, that will 
not rise in judgment against him.”’ 

‘‘T suppose, Mr. Clifton, it is these particular 
feelings of yours that have kept you from getting 

@narried. Celibacy, I believe, is thought to be 
necessary in religious houses.”’ 

The lady asked me this question with an affect- 
ed demureness that immediately apprised me of 
her husband's breach of faith. He had betrayed 
to her my terror of the sex—except at a certain 
distance. 

** Ah, Mrs. Ashley, 1 perceive that you know 
my weakness. Your husband isa traitor after all.” 

** No,—on my life ;’’ said Frank. ‘ She has on- 
ly guessed it. 1 never said a word on the subject, 
except that you were unmarried, and, I thought, 
likely to remain so.”’ 

*¢ But we shall see to that, Mr. Clifton, for 1 give 
you warning: I have a design upon you. I look 
for other guests, and to-morrow will bring them. 
One of these isa lady, of the most wit, of the most 
beauty, the most accomplishments, the most wealth 
and worth of any in the District, so—’’ 

** Gardez vous, my boy, for you may see that 
Bess is inearnest. Her very finger speaks.”’ 

“And who is the lady, Mrs. Ashley?” I de- 
manded with some curiosity. 

‘* You shall know no more at present. I have 
said enough to prepare you, and Frank has said 
enough to put you on your guard; so that we may 
hope for fair play at the future meeting.”’ 

‘“‘ Has she any sisters,—for I never could think 
of a woman with sisters.” 

‘* She is an only child.” 


“ Has she a pretty name. I would not marry a 
a woman with an ugly one.” 

‘‘]T trust that she will suffer you to alter it to 
your liking.”’ 

‘«‘ I defy you, and all your works,” was my play- 
ful answer. ‘ My faith is too firmly fixed., Lam 
proof against temptation.” 

‘«¢ Well,—be it so, though I trust not, Ned. One 
thing at least is promised us, Bess. We may at 
least hope, that the meeting of the parties will 
bring a merry Christmas to Castle Dismal.”’ 

“Castle Dismal! Is that the name of your 
place?”’ I cried, catching at the words with some 
eagerness. 

‘‘ It is a nickname that Mr. Ashley has put up- 
on it;” replied the wife with some show of dis- 
content; ‘the true name is ‘ Eagle rie,’ or Ea- 
gle-Eron.’ It has been called by both names, but 
Frank says that the one is too ambitious and the 
other involves acontradiction. What do you think, 
Mr. Clifton ;—don’t you agree with me that ‘ Ea- 
gle-Eron ’ should be the name ?”’ 

‘¢ Milk and mustard! Why, Bess, how can you 
insist upon such a compound? The idea of an 
eagle in a cottage! When was such a thing ever 
heard of before? Besides, ours is no cottage, and 
lacks all the usual essentials of one. The old 
name was ‘ Eagle rie’ if either, but is quite too 
towering for our humble selves, and quiet times.”’ 

“ But, I beg, Frank, that you will let Mr. Clif- 
ton answer for himse!f.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, certainly—he may.” 

«‘ Then, Mrs. Ashley, if I am to be consulted, I 
most ungallantly decide against you, and with your 
husband. I am for Castle Dismal, before all—I 
think that name the most appropriate.” 

‘‘ There !’’ said Frank, “‘ are you satisfied ? ’’ 

*‘ No! and, Mr. Clifton, I’d like to know why 
you think it so appropriate ! ”’ 

‘¢ There’s a puzzler! ’’ exclaimed Frank, ‘“‘you’ve 
touched the amour propre of Madame, and you'll 
repent your rashness before all’s over. Don’t you 
know that Castle Dismal or ‘ Eagle Zrie’75 an 
old family place of the lady, and her great grand- 
mama?” 

* Now, Frank! now!” began the wife. 

‘Turn upon him, Bess. Make him answer. 
While he stands the fire, I remain unscathed-”’ 

‘¢ Well, Mr. Clifton, do oblige me with your an- 
swer. Do you really see any thing dismal about 
us?” 

*¢ No—not about you.” 

‘Qh, you evade. About the place. Does it 
really appear so very gloomy. Speak candidly, 
Mr. Clifton, for I declare, 1 don’t know how to 
believe Frank, when he says it does ;—all my pre- 
judices of family go with it.” 

‘*¢ And I should be serry to disturb them 
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“ Speak without fear, Ned,” said Ashley en- 
couragingly ;—‘‘ Bess is not dangerous now.”’ 

‘‘ Hush you, and let Mr. Clifton speak. Come, 
Mr. Clifton.” 

«“ Truly, then, so far as my first impressions go, 
I not only think it gloomy, but singularly so. I 
have never been so much struck with the solemni- 
ty of any place in all my life before.” 

‘‘ Indeed!’’ exclaimed the wife with consterna- 
tion, while her husband chuckled. 

‘‘ Yes, to confess a truth, there was something 
so melancholy and chilling in the first approach to 
it, that, but for the smiles which I looked to find 
within, I should have stayed without, and gone 
further.” 

‘Aye, and fared worse,’’ said Frank. “ But 
when that young lady comes, the scene will bright- 
en. What you say, nevertheless, is thoroughly 
true. The place has a gloomy look, though Bess 
is unwilling to believe it. She has alwaysso much 
sunshine in her little heart, that she has never 
need to look for it without.” 

‘Oh, Frank!” exclaimed the now blushing 
wife,as her eyes returned the uxorious glance of 
the devoted husband. 

‘¢ Seeing Castle Dismal at night fall, Ned, makes 
it doubly dismal; but your impressions confirm 
my own. I have always thought it a dismal look- 
ing place, and hence the name I put upon it. To- 
morrow, however, when the sun, and ourselves 
can venture out, it will look more sociable. It will 
improve upon acquaintance.” 

“T hope so.—I believe so: but the wonder yet 
to be explained, is, how you should have fixed 
yourself in such a place. What could have been 
the inducement. Your lands are poor by 

‘There you mistake, Ned. We have some ex- 
cellent reclaimed swamp, which yield a bag to the 
acre,and some very fair ‘ mulatto’ pine land which 
does almost as well. But, I did not buy the place. It 
was one of Bess’s first gifts to her husband,and this, 
with some family considerations, determined me 
to give the spot a fairtrial. I felt that it was a 
lonesome place, but it did not impress me with un- 
pleasant feelings because it was so. I was rather 
pleased with it on this account than otherwise. 
This, to one who knows my lively temper, may 
appear something strange; butso itis. It does 
not ,essen my cheerfulness or good humour ;— 
does it Bess ?—Probably, if I were an ascetic—a 
sulky, bad tempered fellow, I should shrink from 
it with horror, and by the same natural laws which 
enable me to enjoy it, thrust myself upon that so- 
ciety which would be least willing to endure my 
presence. Here, with a like selfishness, I shake 
the uncongenial gloom of the place with laugh- 
ter,as he would annoy the laughing circle with 
groans and growlings. He vexes the lively and 
the living, I, the sombre and the dead. I fancy 











the ghosts regard me as their most mortal enemy.” 

** What, you have your ghosts then ?”’ 

“Yes, that we have,’’ was the wife's reply in a 
somewhat lower tene. 

‘* They must make the Dismals more endurable 
of Castle Dismal.” 

“They would if we could see them,” said the 
husband, “ but they are timid ghosts, and keep to 
themselves. 

** We have a haunted chamber,’ continued the 
wife; ‘which we have entirely surrendered to 
their use.” 

‘‘Indeed! But in so large a house, the wonder 
is that you have not a dozen.” 

‘* Yes, ‘faith, Ned,—you will scarce believe it, 
but we have actually surrendered one of the best 
chambers in the Castle, to their exclusive use. A 
ghost, you are aware, has always been very 
careful in the choice of hisapartment. It is so in 
this case. Fortunately, we have room to spare, 
and there was no motive to join issue with the su- 
pernaturals for so small a matter.” 

‘And your ghost stories—what are they?’ 
What shape does your spectre puton? What is 
the gender? What is done; and how do you 
know that you are thus highly distinguished.”’ 

‘‘ You are too many for us with your questions. 
From my own experience, ! should suppose the 
chamber and the house to be as innocent of any 
such vermin as the theatre or the race course. [ 
have seen nothing and heard nothing. Bess has 
heard a whistle at midnight and a hard breathing 
in the day; but this ends her knowledge ; and our 
residence here has been so short, and my time has 
been so constantly and pleasantly employed among 
the living, that I have not cared to trouble the 
repose, or enquire into the habits, of the dead. 
The servants, however, are brimful of their mar- 
vels, to none of which have I paid much attention, 
for the simple reason that they are so very silly. 
They are just such marvels as may be found in 
any old house of which the rats have had long 
possession, and now claim by that right. I have 
heard something more reasonable and sane from 
the lips of one of our poor neighbors, who once 
took shelter here from a thunder-storm, and was 
made to take to his heels by some strange noises 
which he heard about him; but the fellow was 
very superstitious, and had previously been pos- 
sessed on the subject of the haunted chamber, of 
which he could believe any thing. One thing, 
however, may be admitted certainly, though with- 
out lessening our scepticism a jot, and that is, that 
no one has ever slept in that chamber, to our 
knowledge, without having been subjected to some 
alarm or annoyance. My own notion is that the 
rats are at the bottom of all.” 


‘«‘ Then yours is in no danger, old as it is, of being 
considered a falling house.” My allusion was to 
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the old proverb. ‘ But, Frank, you have yourself 
tried this chamber ?” 

There was a little hesitancy in his reply. 

“To confess a truth [ have not. Bess is to 
blame. I would have done so, but she objected for 
two reasons—the one was that she would ’nt sleep 
there with me —” 

‘¢ Well—the other. Te first is scarce conclu- 
sive.” 

‘‘The other was that she could’nt sleep any 
where else without me.” 

Oh, Mrs. Ashley! you have unmanned the 
boldest boy that ever robbed an orchard, worried 
the old wiyes’ tabbies, or defied the cat of the 
pedagogue! Why, my dear madam, your husband 
should have won his spurs in that chamber, before 
you should have said ‘yes,’ to his fondest ques- 
tion.” 

‘You may win yours there, if you are so very 
bold; and until you do, Ishall persuade Elizabeth 
Singleton—”’ 

‘¢ Elizabeth Singleton, eh!” 

She conld’nt have kept it a moment longer for 
the world,”’ said the husband; but the wife con- 
tinued :— 

‘¢ Yes, Elizabeth Singleton, and you will find 
that all I ever said of her is far less than she mer- 
its. You will think it worth while to win your 
spurs in more ways than that if you would win 
her favor, for she’sas choice as youare, Mr. Cliff- 
ton, or she’d’have said “ yes’’ to fifty good offers 
or more.” 

‘¢ More or less, Bess ;’’ said the husband—“ fifty 
offers now a days is a million toa maiden.” But 
you don’t mean to put off that room upon Ned 
Cliffton.”’ 

‘¢ Tf he’s so very daring, why not ?” 

‘True, why not:”’ I demanded 


‘¢My husband is a very good husband, Mr. 
Cliffton,”’ said the lady, ‘‘ and while he keeps so, 
l’ve no notion of having him carried off by hob- 
goblins. Now, you’ve got no wife to lament your 
loss—”’ 

‘¢Nochildren!’’ continued Frank Ashley, with 
anarch smile, which compelled his wife to look at 
the wainscoating of the room, while she contin- 
ued— 

‘¢ And if you have no fears for yourself—if you 
are as incredulous about ghosts as about wives, 
I am clear that you should make the trial of the 


Haunted Chamber. We willsee how you will win 
your spurs. I will have it putin trim for you this 
very night.” 


‘* What, Bess!’’ exclaimed the husband: ‘ ex- 
pose your guest toa danger from which you re- 
strained your husband? Fie, fie—for shame !”’ 

‘¢ And why not, Frank, if he’s not afraid. He 
thinks there's no danger.” 

‘‘ Danger, indeed !’’ L exclaimed with a smile: 
“oblige me, Mrs. Ashley, and have that chamber 
put in readiness,—not only this night, but every 
night while I remain with you. Make it snug, 
give me warm blankets, and a rousing fire, and }'1l 
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engage to maintain my hold against all the ghosts 
in the district.” 

‘‘Strange to say, Ned,” said Frank, “ that was 
the only room in the house that had any furniture 
when I came first to look over the premises.” 

‘* A good reason why the ghosts should give ita 
preference so decided. Remember, Mrs. Ashley, 
1 make a point to sleep in that chamber. Only - 
have it snug. These poor pinelands of yours must 
yield a plentiful supply of lightwood,—let me have 
enough of it, that I may have a good view of the 
spectres. I trust your bedstead is strong enough 
to bear the weight of a tall man struggling with 
the nightmare. A moderate supper and a tolera- 
bly clear conscience, must do the rest.”’ 

‘* But you must ut forget to say your prayers,” 
said the wife, with becoming gravity. ‘* Now, that 
is an omission of which Frank is frequently guilty.” 

‘Oh, fie, Frank! Is it possible,” I exclaimed 
with a look of affected astonishment. 

‘*Ah, madam he was never so forgetful before 
marriage. No wonder you wouldn’t suffer him to 
sleep in that chamber. You were quite right. I, 
too, should lack the necessary justification if I were 
guilty of such an omission.” 

‘* | believe you're laughing at me, all the while,” 
she said good humoredly; ‘but we'll see who’ll 
laugh to-morrow. 1 warn you, Mr. Cliffton, if 
any thing turns up to make you feel ridiculous, 
Frank Ashley is just the person to tell it all to 
Elizabeth Singleton.”’ 

“Ah!” said I, with a sigh,—* you must keep 
me safe from the living, ana I fear none of the 
hauntings of the dead.” 

‘* Really !’’ said the lady,—*‘ you must’nt flatter 
yourself that Elizabeth Singleton is the woman to 
hauntyou. She comes here to-morrow, underthe 
belief that we are to have no body but herself. 
She is a bookish woman, I tell you. Writes very 


prettily, talks well, and sings and dances, so 
Frank says himself,—as if she united a muse and 
a grace in herown person.” 

“Why she is a paragon. 
ghostly teachers.” 

‘‘ She is no ghost, however, Ned,”’ said the hus- 
band—* but a woman among athousand. Bess 
rather warms too much with her subject. She is 
a little of an enthusiast in these things—her honse, 
her husband and her friend. You are required to 
believe in Castle Dismal, in Frank Ashley, and 
Elizabeth Singleton, Ofthe first, we have already 
said more than needful,—of the second, you per- 
haps, know quite as much, if not more, than she 
does herself; and of the third, 1 content myself 
with saying that she will prove just abont as dan- 
gerous an assailant as your bachelor heart ever 
had to encounter. She is in truth, a very lovely 
creature. But as you are to encounter the ghosts 
first, we must prepare your fleshly tabernacle with 
the needful succor. Our Major Domo has al- 
ready made his bow and signals the supper table. 
Will you give yourarm to Mrs. Ashley ? 

(To be continued. ) 
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RHEA SYLVIA. 


FROM TALES OF PACKOLETTE HALL. 


———__ 


RHEA SYLVIA.—BY PROFESSOR MARK ANTHONY PONDER. 


THREE-FOURTHS of a century had elapsed from 
the establishment in Rome, by the Sabine Numa, of 
the order of the Vestals, when his grandson Ancus 
Martius was called to the throne. Numa the inspired 
—the loved of the goddess Egiria, had long been gath- 
ered to his fathers; but the sacred fire of the temple 
still burned on the altars first erected by himself. The 
Vestal order had preserved its purity and its vigilance 
from suspicion. It still retained its popularity with 
the people, and its votaries were held in the highest 
estimation and veneration. 


Great and various were the privileges and powers 
of the holy maidens, who, proud in their humility, 
seldom walked the streets of Rome, unattended by 
their guards, supporting the fasces ; emblems of their 
rank and sacred office. The highest and the proudest 
of Rome’s noble dames gladly devoted their offspring 
to the service of the temple of Vesta, and eagerly in- 
trigued for the honors of the Novitiate for their favor- 
ite daughters. Seldom had the seniors of the temple 
availed themselves of the privilege of the law, of 
again returning tothe world after having served out 
the requisite time, as novices, priestesses, and teach- 
ersofthe sacred mysteries. Yet the occurrence was 
not so uncommon as to excite indignation; though it 
might surprise, when Gegania the oldest of Vestals 
upon the promotion of Canulied to the rank of priest- 
ess, announced her determination to quit the temple, 
and, at the age of forty, take back her vow of celibacy. 
An application to the Pontifex Maximus, to supply 
the vacancy among the Novices, became necessary by 
the withdrawal of Gegania; and the disagreeable duty 
of making a selection, devolved upon Ancus Martius, 
who, blended with his office of King that of Sove- 
reign Pontiff. 


The solicitations of the Roman matrons were too 
embarrassing to allow the vacancy to be easily filled, 
owing to the fact that the applicants were most nu- 
merous. Ancus Martius still hesitated in his deci- 
sion, when an urgent appeal from the mothers of Ves- 
ta, shewed him the necessity of a prompt compliance 
with theirdemands, if he would avoid the anger of 
the powerful Virgins, whose influence was sufficient- 
ly controling to excite all Rome in their cause. It 
was no uncommon practice in Ancus to stroll through 
the royal city in disguise, unattended by his guards or 
other insignia of power. And more than once had he 
tound the benefit of this practice during the fourteen 
years he had already reigned, in the discovery and 
defeat of treasonable plots against the stability of his 
government. It is at this period our tale commences, 
and on the very day which the monarch had promised 
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to make known his final determination respecting the 
new Vestal. 

Within the walls of Rome, a few days previous to the 
period we have designated, Tarquinius Priscus, a 
wealthy citizen of Corinth, had taken up his residence. 
He was accompanied by his only child, a daughter, 
about nine years of age. Tarquinius was a widower, 
the early betrothed of the Vestal Gegania, and to re- 
ceive her hand was his principal business at Rome. 
No dreams of aspiring ambition for himself or his 
daughter had ever influenced the philosophical Priscus. 
Satisfied with his immense wealth and patrician rank, 
he sought happiness and quiet in unpretending retire- 
ment. Yet, his unbounded benevolence, his varied 
acquirements and solid virtues, coupled with unostenta- 
tious piety, had rendered his name well known in 
Rome, and secured him a great and lasting popularity. 

The daughter of Priscus was all that a father could 
wish. She was a surpassingly lovely child, with a 
mind, so far as developed, fully equal to the promises 
of her person, and fondly did that father dote upon the 
young and beautiful girl who devotedly returned the 
strong affection of her sole parent. She, also, in 
accordance with the established customs of her people, 
was betrothed and wore upon her finger the iron ring 
of her distant kinsman, Servius Tullius. This youth 
had been selected by her father, from family con- 
siderations—the affections of the children were not 
thought of—Servius was a soldier, a bold and aspiring 
one of his age, which did not exceed sixteen when he 
entered the royal army. Whether the betrothment be- 
tween himself and his kinsman’s daughter would be 
agreeable to him when the time for consumating it 
arrived, gave the young soldier little uneasiness. The 
evil day was far off, and the compact, in the mean 
time, secured him aprincely fortune. He was away 
on some distant expedition at the time Priscus visited 
Rome, once more, to form a matrimonial engage- 
ment. 

A Roman Knight, was passing the house of Tarqui- 
neus, ‘when attracted by a sweet and girlish voice, he 
raised his eyes and met the curious gaze of the proprie- 
tor’s daughter. ; 

** Who are you? he asked abruptly.” 

She timidly drew back from the soldiers interroga- 
tory. 

‘«* Nay, speak pretty one,” said he smiling kindly. 
‘* what is thy name?” 

** Rhea Sylvia.” 

** Indeed! The mother of our Romulous and Rhe- 
mus bore the same and was a Vestal. Wouldst thou 
like to fill the office of thy illustrious namesake ?’’ 

Even the young Rhea Sylvia knew that the office of 
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a Vestal was one of the highest consideration, and 
answered the question with delighted and sparkling 
eyes. 

«¢ Of all things it would please me the best.’’ 

She had forgotten her betrothed—the world with 
which she was barely acquainted—the hopes of her 
fond and indulgent father. Her very name, had from 
intancy, associated her, in imagination, with the Vestal 
order, and to become a priestess of that order, appeared 
to her the most glorious destiny to which a female 
could aspire. 

«¢ Art thou of Rome?” the stranger asked. 

*¢ No, of Corinth.” 

*¢ And thy father, what is his name and rank?” 

‘© A patrician by birth, Tarquinius Priscus by 
name.” 

‘* Hah! the good Priscus. Then thy wishes shall 
be gratified. Know me child for the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, and thank the gods for this accidental meeting. 
Prepare to enter the temple of Vesta on to-morrow, 
when the good mothers will call to escort thee to their 
burning altars. Young novice, I bid thee farewell.” 

And Ancus Martius passed on, leaving the fair Rhea 
Sylvia lost in astonishment at the sudden change in her 
destiny. 

Deeply as Priscus felt the loss of his daughter, and 
anxiously as he desired to keep her with him, venera- 
tion and respect for the religion of his country, forbade 

any interference on his part. The vows were made 
and Rhea Sylvia became a novice in those sublime 
mysteries, known only to the virgins of the sun. For 
ten years she acted the subordinate part necessary to 
entitle her to the rank of Priestess, the favored guar- 
dian of the sacred fire. The rank was finally won, and 
the pure and ardent Priestess devoted herself with a 
zeal and enthusiasm to the duties of her high office 
which proved that no unholy or earthly feeling inter- 
mingled with her devotion to Vesta. Tarquinius 
Priscus had returned to his native Corinth, and in the 
pursuits of literature and science, ceased to regret his 
daughter, whilst he gloried in his high destiny and 
immaculate fame. The Vestal was pious, honored and 
happy—the most popular and beloved of her whole 
sisterhood. 

** Father Jupiter! what a glorious being,” exclaim- 
eda young and handsome soldier, as a Vestal, attended 
by her guards, passed the place where he was standing. 
** It were worth a kingdom to wina smile from so fair 
a creature.” 

** Say you so, sir soldier,’’ replied a citizen near 
whom he stood, ‘‘ and know you not it might cost a 
head? Our pious Ancus would turn a Vestal’s smile 
into the bitterest fruit you could pluck in all Rome.” 

** It may be so sir citizen, yet his power will not last 

always.” 

** No, but the Colline Gate will survive him, a proper 

dread of which, will turn the Vestal’s smile into a 

frown.” 


*¢ A smile and more have been won from Vestal allow. 


purity, and in spite of Vestal fears.” 
** Not in Rome, my gay soldier.” 
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*¢ So musty legends tell; yet our great Romulous 
had a Vestal mother.” 

*s Yes, and a divine father.” 

«* So the same legend sayeth ; but af 

‘*Hah! You asoldier of Rome and doubt her certain 
history. Beware, sir soldier. It were no less than 
blasphemy in you to throw a shade of suspicion on our 
divine Romulous’ birth.” 

‘*T know it friend citizen. Forgive me, I spoke 
carelessly. I meant no question of what all Rome 
believes, myself among the rest. Ancus Martius, 
however, hath not the same.origin.” 

«It is not claimed for him ; yet he is a good anda 
pious king.” 

«¢ Well vale—you know not the name of the Vestal.” 

‘¢ [said notso. None but a stranger in Rome could 
be ignorant of it.”” 

‘«« And I, sir citizen, am that stranger. For the last 
twelve years I have followed the banner of our good 
monarch without stepping foot in Rome till this blessed 
day. Father Jupiter! I have lost much of pleasure 
whilst spending my time among barbarians. Will you 
name the Vestal.” 

«‘Rhea Sylvia, daughter of Tarquinius Priscus, of 
Corinth,” 

The soldier started, with an expression of the deep- 
est astonishment, but, without asking further ques- 
tion, bade the adieu courteously, and gathering up 
his toga, walked swiftly in the direction the Vestal 
had taken. 

««Mercy, oh! beautiful and holy Priestess, mercy, 
for the love of Vesta, upon a wretch condemned to 
instant death.” 

Rhea Sylvia made a sign to her guards to halt, and 
demanded of the officer having the supplicating pris- 
oner in charge, for what offence the man had been 
condemned. ‘‘For fratricide,” was the reply, and on 
the clearest testimony. The wretch still clamored 
for mercy in the most piteous terms, whilst he offer- 
ed sundry excuses for the foul act. 

‘«*T cannot pardon one so attrociously guilty,’’ said 
the Vestal, her cheek turning pale and her lip quiv- 
ering, as she cut off, by her refusal, the last hope-of the 
condemned man. 

The officer and guard moved on instantly to the 
place of execution. The gentle Priestess delighted 
in acts of mercy, and would gladly have exercised her 
high prerogative had the offence permitted; as it was 
the pain she endured from being compelled to refuse, 
induced her immediate return to the temple. 

It was night. The mooncast a pale and flickering 
light over the highly cultivated garden of the temple, 
whilst the balmy fragrance of the air seemed to invite 





the young Priestess to sooth her agitated and over 7 
wrought feelings, by rambling amidst the sweetin- — 


fluences of the lightsand shades of her favorite walks. 
The voice of the fratricide still rung inher ears and 


pained and excited her more than she was willingto © 
But gradually she recovered her composure, 


though not her usual tone of mind. Her thoughts, 
though pure, were earthly. They were of her father 
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—of the home and companions of her youth—and that 
deep blush betrays her—Servius Tellius was in her 
wandering mood. Whence came that strange and 
mysterious associatiou by which the boyish image of 
Servins, long since banished from her memory, was 
so vividly calledup? Why does she feel anxious to 
learn ofhis fate, to learn if the man has realized the 
promise of the ardent boy. 

Inthe changeful vagaries of her thoughts, she re- 
membered a soldier-like young man gazing intently 
upon her as she passed the streets, and in fact follow- 
ing within sight of herself and guards, until she enter- 
ed the temple. *T was not that she had traced a sin- 
gle feature she could identify—but there was some 
undefinable association about the man connected with 
Servius Tullius. 

She leaned against the outer wall of the garden, 
resting beneath the foliage of an overspreading tree. 
«Can it be possible,’’ she murmured unconciously, 
‘scan it be possible the soldier was Survius?” 

‘¢Without doubt, virgin of the Sun,”’ was the imme- 
diate response, and a man jumped from the tree to her 
feet. 

‘-What sacriligious madman is this ?” demanded 
the young Pristess hautily. ‘*Who has dared to in- 
trude into the garden of Vesta?” 

‘‘No madman, fair Vestal, but your betrothed Ser- 
vius Tullius.” ' 

A deep crimson overspread the Vestal’s neck and 
face, whether of anger or of pleasure, might have been 
difficult for her to determine. 

‘*I was the subject of your thoughts, Rhea Sylvia,” 
he continued, ‘‘as you holy maiden, have long been 
ofmine. Little did I think when I first gazed upon 
yon to-day, and admired your transcendant beauty, 
that you were the betrothed of my boyhood, of whom 
the mandate of a tyrant had robbed me.” 


“I may notdeny I thought of you. It wasalmost 
the first time inten years. You forced yourself upon 
my attention to-day, by following me.” 

‘Thanks, gentle Priestess, Servius Tullius was 
not forgotten by you.” 

“In truth you were. I knew not your features. 
Though some vague reminescence associated the sup- 
posed stranger with your memory.” 

‘*My memory! Thank Jupiter or Vesta, my memo- 
ry is notthat ofthe dead, though it were of the for- 
gotten.” 

“And of the dead. At least dead to me. 
vowed to the temple.” 

‘*I know it: yet daughter of Vesta, if I mistake not, 
thou art allioo young and too lovely to have quench- 
ed all the fires of a woman’s heart, in that throbbing 
bosom of thine.” 


I am 


“Servius Tullius,” said the Vestal sternly, ‘vou 
are fullyaware, not only of the great impropriety, but 
the great danger, of intruding upon my privacy.— 
Should you be discovered here, your fate is inevitable. 
Unworthy suspicions might fix themselves upon my 
character. I am a Vestal, and as such may not hold 
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secret converse with any man. Away, sir, no longer 
endanger my fame or your own safety, by delay.” 

«Cold, cruel, unimpasioned maiden. Is it so—that 
you will not deign to bestow one kind word or look, 
upon the companion of your infancy.”’ 

‘*Servius, ‘tis you that are inconsiderate and cruel. 
I voluntarily and cheerfully assumed the duties and 
took the vows ofa Vestal. You did our good Pontifex 
Maximus great injustice in charging, that his man- 
date unwillingly changed my destiny. Vale!” 

‘Stay, fair Priestess. One moment longer hear 
me. Think you, that were you not bound to the 
shrine of Vesta, Servius Tullius might hope for fa- 
vor?” 

‘‘This is worse than madness—'tis folly. I am 
bound—let that suffice.” 

*‘One word, of hope or dispair,” cried Tullius pas- 
sionately. It matters not what is possible or impossi- 
ble--answer me. We may never meet again—yet 
answer me. Might I have hoped, did not Vesta in- 
terpose between us?”’ 

‘‘You were my father’s choice. My consent should 
not have been wanting to confirm it. Farewell.”—— 
She turned to leave him. 

Tullius seized the Vestal’s reluctant hand, and im- 
printed upon it a burning kiss. (Roman ladies had 
hands tobe kissed as well as the moderns.) ‘‘Bear 
witnessthen,”’ cried he, ‘*bear witness, father of the 
gods, Survius Tullius swears to win his Vestal bride 
or to perish in the glorious attempt.’’ 


For days the Vestal appeared lost in overpowering 
thought. She knew not what made the warm blood 
course with such thrilling violence through her veins. 
She knew not what produced that painful—aching— 
still pleasurable, throbbing of the heart. One idea 
alone filled her mind and she could not banishit. Ser- 
vius Tullius was in every thing she saw, heard, spoke 
or thought. The subtle poiron was working. The 
pure and noble minded girl knew not, woman as she 
was, that she either did or could love. Her waking 
and her sleeping dreams turned upon one point. If 
perchance she thought of love, she rejected the intru- 
ding idea with horror. No it was impossible. She, 
the vowed priestess of Vesta, could not,did not, must 
not love mortal man; but this self-deception could not 
last always. The truth was, ere long forced upon her, 
and she awoke to the horrors of her helpless and 
hopeless destiny. 


Among the busy multitude that thronged in mighty 
Rome, were very many of broken fortunes and ambi- 
tious minds. Men who were as ready to hew. out 
with the sword an amendment of their condition, ina 
domestic broil, as ina foreign quartel. The seeds of 
that turbulent and factious spirit which subsequently 
enabled the soldiery to set up the crown itself for sale, 
were already sown in Rome. The good Ancus Mar- 
tius with little natural disposition for war, could not 
find employ suitable to their rank, for all that chose to 
live by the sword. A conspiracy was already formed 
to dethrone the peaceful monarch, and bestow the 
crown upon one of the conspirators. But Rome was 
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not so utterly corrupt as it subsequently became, and 
Ancus had sufficient notice of the movements of the 
conspirators to enable him to bring them to justice 
whenever their plot reached maturity. 

Servius Tullius, an approved soldier, had often been 
solicited totake a part in the purposed rebellion, and 
though he did not entirely discountenance or peremp- 
torily reject the solicitations and offers of the traitors, 
he had studiously kept himself a loof from their cabals 
and was in no way committed to their party. But un- 
der the influence of his new born passion for the Ves- 
tal, he was ready to join them heart and hand, upon 
the sole condition, that she should be his reward, 
spite of her vows and official station. This demand 
was readily conceded by the embryo Monarch of the 
conspirators, who only wondered that the influential 
soldier could be so infatuated as to join their ranks 
without further stipulation. Servius neither asked 
nor wanted more. The crown itself without Rhea 
Sylvia, would have been held worthless. But this 
sacrifice of honor and loyalty was calculated to benefit 
him, even less than he anticipated, though he should 
fail in his ultimate object. The treason was known— 
the traitors were arrested—the proof was full and con- 
clusive. The leaders of the conspiracy were doomed 
todie. The Centuriata sternly performed their judicial 
duties—from the Sovereign nothing was left to hope. 
Servius was condemned to the Tarpeian Mount ; and 
he prepared himself forthe fate he felt to be inevita- 
ble. He found means to have his last farewell borne 
to the Vestal, with the assurance that his fate was 
preferable to that of living without her—that for her he 
had risked all—dared all—and true to his vow, having 
failed, was ready to suffer all which the laws could 
inflict. 

Rhea Sylvia was not ignorant of the course of public 
events. She heard of the arrest and condemnation of 
Servius, and that information laid bare the secret of 
her guileless heart before. She loved No sephistry 
could conceal—noart hide it fromherself. She loved. 
Mad and disloyal as was the project of Servius, it was 
undertaken on her account, and she, above all others, 
could not censure and abandon him. She had learned 
what it was to love, and supposed impossibilities Jost 
their despairing character. Tosave him now was her 
whole thought. She had the power to pardon evena 
traitor, could she find the proper time to exercise her 
indisputable prerogative. To do this required some 
management, as her meeting with the condemned 
must have the appearance of being accidental—not 
sought for. It was a part of the superstition of the 
times, and was so admitted by the laws, that the acci- 
dental meeting by a Vestal, of a criminal being led to 
execution, was an interposition ofthe gods, in favor of 
the condemned, and gave her the power of absolute 
pardon, if she thought proper to grant it. Itwas seldom 
this power was abused by the virgins, and public 
opinion, generally, sanctioned their humane decisions. 
Rhea Sylvia could hope for as much indulgence from 
the people of Rome, as any one of the order, and 
doubted not her interference would meet with acheer- 


ful acquiescence on their part, as well as from the 
Pontifex Maximus. The young Vestal easily ascertain- 
ed the time Servius was to die, and took her measures 
accordingly. 

Two hours before meridian on the day of execution, 
the Priestess dressed in her white robes of office, 
passed out of the temple, attended by a more numerous 
guard than usual, inclining, by a circuitous route, her 
walk towardsthe Tarpeian Rock. The streets of the 
city were alive with the teeming population hastening 
towards the fatal Mount. The Vestal had calculated 
on meeting the guard of Servius, as she issued out of 
the narrow street into the main road leading to the 
rock ; but in this she was disappointed; the dense 
multitude having blocked up the passage so as to delay 
her until the attendants of Servius had passed. She 
had made an impatient gesture to her guards, who 
advanced their fasces and struggled stoutly to make the 
crowd give way. The delay, however, was inevitable, 
and the fair Priestess saw her last hope of saving her 
lover cut off To hasten forward, would betray her 
design of meeting the prisoner, and render the interpe- 
sition useless. 

‘* Back,’ cried the angry guard in front; ‘* give 
way for a daughter of Vesta.” And in his impatience 
he struck the man nearesttohim. Under the impulse 
of the moment, the blow was returned. A shout of 
horror was raised by the surrounding multitude, who 
pressed forward to seize the sacreligious assaulter of 
the guard of a Vestal. 

The confusion almost amounted toa riot. At the 
loud and angry shout of the multitude, the commander 
of the escort having Servius in charge, halted his men, 
uncertain what the shout might indicate. 

The deep agony of the young Vestal, as she saw her 
hopes of safety to Servius blasted, brought a deathlike 
paleness to her cheeks and tremor to her limbs, that 
rendered her insensible for a moment. She was sink- 
ing to the ground, overpowered by her emotions, when 
a casual opening in the crowd discovered the guard 
still standing, where she had last caught sight of them. 
Love in woman is as prompt as energetic in action. 
The Priestess discovered at a glance the true cause of 
the tumult and delay, and her .determination was 
formed instantly. She rushed forward, as if under the 
impulse of terror, and flying towards the officer cried 
out, ** Protection for a daughter of Vesta—save me, 
sir officer, from the populace—rescue for the guards of 
a Priestess of the sacred fire.” The men opened their 
ranks to receive her, and immediately closed around 
the Vestal for her safety, whilst she, panting, sinking 
with her exertions and alarm, found herself supported 
by the strong arm of Servius Tullius. A few moments 
sufficed to restore tranquility to the agitated multitude. 
The assaulter of the guard had made his escape in the 
confusion, whilst they, soon extricating themselves, 
advanced forward to receive the Priestess again under 
their protection. 

‘««Thanks, sir officer,” said Rhea Sylvia, ‘‘for your 
prompt assistance and ready aid. The gods whom 
I serve will not forget the service rendered me in a 
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time of apparent need. But who is the criminal in 
your charge? What is his name and offence? 

«Servius Tullius, by name, convicted of treason and 
condemned by the Centuriata to the Tarpeian Mount.” 

«The offence is aserious one—the punishment most 
severe. How many have suffered on account of the 
late conspiracy.” 

‘*] know not the exact number, beautiful daughter 
of Vesta; this man, however, is the last of the traitor- 
ous band—the rest have paid the penalty, which now 
awaits the prisoner.” 


‘‘It is blood enough to spill forexample. Our pious 
Ancus Martius asks none forrevenge. The than shall 
escape.” 

The officer bowed low to the Vestal. To set the 
prisoner at liberty seemed no ungrateful task to him. 


‘Servius Tullius; you are pardoned; nay, no 
thanks. I wish not to hear the sound of your voice. 
You are pardoned. Let this fortunate escape make 
you cautious and loyal in your future conduct. Re- 
turn to the service of your lawful sovereign, and re- 
deem your past errors. Quit Rome, she added em- 
phatically, quit Rome, without a moments delay, or 
you may meet with a worse fate than you have just 
escaped.” 


The Vestal returned to her temple, to return thanks 
in secret for the fortunate termination of her day’s ad- 
venture—to still, if possible, the compunction of con- 
science which forced her to remember she had been 
guilty of fraud and deception in saving the life of her 
lover—to brood over that love so dangerous to herself 
and its object—to still the violent beatings of that gen- 
tle heart, now all too earthly for a Priestess of Vesta— 
to hide that burning brow, feverish from the feelings 
that agitated her bosom, within the deep and sacred 
recesses of the temple. Ancus Martius, merciful and 
amiable as he was in feeling, had determined that 
Servius Tullius merited and should endure his fate. 
He had some vague recollections that Rhea Sylvia once 
was the betrothed of Servius, and could not believe, 
notwithstanding the clear and apparently satisfactory 
report of the officer, that their meeting was entirely 
accidental. Chargrined and angered at the escape of 
Tullius, he vented his ill humor in reproaches of the 
Priestess, and worked himself into a state of mind un- 
favorable to his former and favorite protege. 


Jealousy—envy—malice—were not unknown in the 
temple ot Vesta. Rhea Sylvia had an enemy among 
the guardians of the sacred fire, who hated her for her 
beauty, accomplishments, noble birth, immaculate 
purity and high favor with the people and Pontifex 
Maximus. Personally the mild and amiable virgin 
‘had never given her aspiring rival the slightest cause 
ofoffence. Yet she could notdisarm her of her enmity 
or conquer her hate—which, petty as it was, seemed 
undying and inextinguishable. This rancorousenemy 
by the merest chance had witnessed the Vestal’s inter- 
view with Servius in the garden of the temple. Too 
distant to hear the precise words that passed be- 
tween them, she was prepared by previous embittered 


feeling, to put the worst construction upon all she saw, 
and the little she heard. 

Determined on the Vestal's destruction, she buried 
the secretin her bosom, until she could find a fitting 
opportunity to divulge it. When it was known that 
Rhea Sylvia had pardoned Servius, this enemy sought 
the Sovereign Pontiffto lay her charges before him, 
exulting in the belief, that they were sufficient to en- 
sure the condign punishment of the being she so 
causelessly hated, and sought to destroy. 

A few days after the pardon of Servius, the Vestal 
Canuleia demanded a private interview with the Pon- 
tifex Maximus. It was granted, of course, and the 
spiteful woman told her tale of malice and revenge, 
with all the amplification necessary to excite the hor- 
ror and disgust of the pious Ancus. 


‘*This shall be strictly inquired into,’’ said the Pon- 
tiffking. “If Rhea Sylviabe guilty of the charges 
you bring against her—if she has dared to pollute the 
alters of Vesta, she shall abide the penalties of the 
law in its utmost rigor. “To-morrow, holy Canuleia 
expect us at the temple to prosecute this investiga- 
tion.” 


Afte1 the Vestal had withdrawn, Ancus long con- 
tinued walking with uneasy and agitated steps. There 
wasa heavy depression of spirits in his manner—a 
contortion of the brow, that spoke of inward pain and 
suffering—an unearthly sparkling of the eyes, that in- 
dicated some great bodily or mental struggle. 1t was 
not ofthe young Rhea Sylvia and her probable fate 
that the monarch was thinking. Sad presentiments 
ofsome impending evil forced themselves upon his 
consideration. His visions were vague and unde- 
finable; yet he felt that some mighty power was at 
work within him—that the crisis of his own fate was 
not far distant. 

True to his appointment, Ancus was early at the 
temple. In his character of Pontifex Maximus he 
directed the whole order to assemble, mothers, priest- 
esses and novices, to hear and witness the investiga- 
tion. 

Canvleia was directed to make her statements, and 
as she didso, Rhea Sylvia heard with feelings of as- 
tonishment and alarm, a full and particular account of 
her interview with Servius in the garden of the tem- 
ple. The proof, circumstantial and positive, coupled 
with the pardon of Servius, she saw was overwhelm- 
ingly againsther. That she was in fact innocent of 
the graver charge of having broken her vow of chasti- 
ty, she at.once saw would avail her nothing, unless 
she could free herself from the suspicion of having 
designedly met Servius on his way to execution. An 
oath to declare the whole truth’ was administered to 
her. 

‘‘Now Priestess of Vesta, answer,” said Ancus, 
‘*stain not thy soul with perjury, least the gods, whose 
alters thou hast desecrated, make thy punishment 
greater than man can inflict. Answer. Art thou 
guilty of the criminal meeting in the garden of the 
temple! Didst thou meet Servius Tullius by design 
or accident, when thou didst pardon the justly con- 
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demned traitor? Thus adjured—thus answering un- 
der the solemnity ofan oath, the young Vestal sealed 
her fate by answering truly. Her guilt was apparent. 
The king believed her even unchaste and perjured. 
Her sentence wasin accordance with the laws and 
customs of Rome. She was condemned, within three 
days, tobe buried alive in the vault beneath the Col- 
line Gate, with the usual forms and ceremonies. 


None who saw the ghastly expression—the dull 
and heavy eye of the Pontifex Maximus—the tremor 
and debility of his frame, would have doubted his 
deep sympathy with the doomed Vestal. Yet such 
opinion would have been wide the mark of truth. 
Ancus Martius was but mortal. A fell disease rev- 
elledin his system, leaving him neither time nor 
feeling for sympathy with the sorrows of another. 


The day of burial arrived. Rhea Sylvia, redolent 
with life and health and beauty, was on her way to 
her tomb. The litter was at the door of the temple— 
the people with dijected looks and heavy hearts stood 
around, anxious to catch a ‘last view of the frai} and 
lovely Vestal. 

A horseman is swiftly approaching—his panting 
animal strains every muscle to meet his rider’s wishes. 


INTELLECTUAL LABORERS. 
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He alights at the door of the temple at the very moment 


the condemned Vestal appears. It was Servius 
Tullius. 


‘© Joy—liberty—pardon” he cried, *‘‘ to the daugh- 
ter of Priscus. Nolongera Vestal. I claim thee, my 
betrothed. Servius Tullius has won his Vestal bride.” 


The bewildered maiden could scarce realize the 
gladtidings. ‘*Howisit?” sheasked. ‘* Has Ancus 
Martius relented? Have proven my innocence! 

‘*Ancus Martius no longer reigns in Rome—the 
grandson of Numa sleep with his sires.” 


‘* Who then reigns in his place?” 


‘** Who? Thou shalt hereafter, as thy father dost 
already. The good Tarquinius Priscus, by the free 
election of the Senate, is now fifth king of Rome. 
Father Jupiter! thou wert very kind in taking off the 
good Ancus at the lucky moment.” 

We follow the fortunes of the Vestal no further. 
Every reader of the Roman History knows, that upon 
the death of Priscus, his son-in-law, Servius Tullius 
was accepted as hissuccessor. His Vestal bride was 
long the loved mistress of mighty Rome—the cher- 
ished Queen and wife of her sixth king. 
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INTELLECTUAL LABORERS. 


—_— 


It is not merely the mechanic and the operative 
who are hard-working men. It is not bone and mus- 
cle only which constitute a laborer. There is a 
toil, more wearing to the physical system than manual 
exercise,a labor more prostrating to the body, than the 
daily exertions of the Artisan. The workshop is small 
—no human eye can penetrate its mysterious opera- 
tions, but its results tell in distant regions and future 
generations, thousands of years after the labratory has 
‘beea turned into dust, and the immaterial workman 
gone back to the Creator. Those who know 
nothing of mental labor, are apt to underrate its value, 
and mock at its pretensions. Yetit is a physiological 
fact, that intense application and study, works, through 
‘the influence of the brain, greater ravages on the hu- 
man system, than all the physical toil of which man is 
capable. ‘*To comprehend” says Dr. Tissot, ‘the 
influence of mental labor on physical health, itis only 
necessary to remember in the first place, that the brain 
is in action when one thinks; 2d that the tendency of 
continual action is to produce fatigue; and that fatigue 
deranges the functions because every debilitated organ 
peitorms its duties irregularly and imperfectly; 3dly 
that all the nerves proceed from the brain, and precise- 





ly from that part of it which is the organ of thought, 
the common sensorium; 4th that the nerves are some 
of the most important points in the human machine— 
that they are necessary to every function, and that 
when their action is deranged the whole animal eco- 
nomy suffers from that derangement.” 


The pains and toils of the student and the author, be- 
cause they are not palpable to the world, are regarded 
too often as unreal, but like those insects of the North, 
described by naturalists which prey 


«On the brains of the Elk till his very last sigh.”’ 


So the cares of scholarship, feed upon the sensorial 
organs, until consumed by its vampire gnawings. 

Take poetry, for example; and,as we peruse its ea- 
sily flowing periods—its elegant metaphors, its grace- 
ful metre, which seems to move forward in Dorian 
mood 

*<To flute and soft recorder,’ we seldom think of 
the hours, perhaps days, of toil, which even one page, 
or verse—one line, it may be required to perfect it. 
We see its polished and lustrous beauty, we forget 
the labor of first quarrying outthe thought, and then 
toilfully beautyfying and adjusting it to its appropriate 
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place. Those passages which read so smoothly—pur- often translated and threw into verse, sixty lines, from 
ling along over the mind like the liquid melody of the same Grecian bard. Johnson says of his own 
thought—which seem so natural and easy, as to pre- stupendous efforts, «« In seven years I sailed a long and 
clude all labor; are generally the very points upon painful voyage around the world of the English lan- 
which most has been expended—where the skill of guage’’ producing in that short period, what was then 
the writer has been most severely taxed, and his pow- a master-piece of lexicography, and this too, besides 
ers most laboriously tasked. Goldsmith considered writing inthe same period a tragedy, the ** Rambler,”’ 
four lines a day good work; and employed seven years +*the vanity of human wishes’? and several other 
in writing ‘The Deserted Village.” As we read pieces. Several years after, he mentions the fact that 
it, it seems but a slight effort, its numbers flow in such he had written forty-eight octavo pages of the life of the 


harmonious carelessness. Pope, refrained from pub- poet Savage, in one day and part ofa night. Of recent 


lishing his productions, until they had been matured writers the labors of Sir Walter Scott justly entitle 
by lying by him, and receiving his revision for a year 
o1 two; and even then, it is stated that his proof sheets 
were so full of corrections, that Dodsley his publisher, 
thought it better to reprint the page than attempt to al- 
ter it. St. Pierre wrote out his beautiful story of 
««Paul and Virginia,” nine times before he consented 
to send it to the press; it isso touchingly simple that 
it seems but as an evening tale around a happy fire- 
side, and not the labored toil-devised story of anxious 
years. , 


him to the appellation of a literary Hercules. He 
wrote thirty, forty, and sometimes even fifty pages of 
his novels a day, publishing eight or ten volumes and 
often more, a year, besides minor pieces. The Abbot, 
Ivanhoe, the Monastery, and Kenilworth—twelve 
volumes—were but the labors of so many months, for 
which, their author received about seventy thousand 
dollars. ** The historical task of the life of Bonaparte”’ 
says Lockhart, ‘occupied hardly more than two months,’ 
it was equal in size to thirteen or fourteen volumes of 

Robertson, whese writings are at once the perfection» his novels—all written amidst pain, sorrow and ruin. 
and the model of historical style, first wrote outhissen- This one year’s labor brought his creditors eighty 
tences on small slips of paper—then, after revision and thousand dollars. These efforts of Sir Walter were 
correction, copied them into a book where they again not impulsive, but continued and almost unremitted. 
were subjected to severe pruning and polishing before Such is but a faint idea of the nature and effect of 
they were incorporated into his book. Milton,Aiken- intellectual labor. Solomon, two thousand years ago, 
side, Sheridan, Southey, Moore, Thompson, Campbell, wrote, that «* much study is a weariness of the flesh,” 
Gray, and a host of others, could be cited in illustra. and nothing can disprove the wisdom of his assertion. 
tion of our point. But why enlarge,toil and labor are We would not, however, recall the student from his 
the heritage of those, who write for immortality—the book, or the writer from his labors ; death is before 
world sees the result—they know not the daily stri- them in every path, and what though they meet him 
vings and effort to produce it. Saida visitor to an soonest in that which they are treading? Will they 
artist, who was employed in his studies, upon the potlike Achilles ‘pine in dull repose’’ and feel as he 
statue of Psyche, ‘* why, you have done nothing since felt, when, in reply to the question of his mother, 
I was here last season,” ‘‘ you mistake,” replied the whether he preferred a long life spent in obscurity and 


sculptor—‘I have retouched this part—added new retirement, to afew years of fame and glory, said, in 
expression to that feature—elaborated this vein—given spirit, if not in words— 


more volume to that muscle—chiseled away a rough : ‘ 
angle here, and developed the line of beauty there— ** One glorious hour of crowded life 
until now, it is almost ready for the gallery.” So it is Is worth an age, without @ name: 

with the sculpture of thought ; toil is written on all 
its changes, from the rude ebouche to the perfected 
embodyment. But not only is this labor required in 
perfecting, there is equal work requisite in producing; 
and writers have often proved severe task-masters of 
their minds. Byron, wrote a long poem in four days, 
in order as he said to banish the impression of a dream. 
Pope, with all his infirmities and physical distresses, 
speaks at one time of finishing fifty lines of his transla- 
tion and version of Homer, in one day’; and Cowper, 
surrounded as he was by the clouds of disturbed fancy, 


Yet, let the scholar beware that he go forward wisely, 
and not, with headstrong impetuosity, throw himself 
into a premature grave. ‘* Surely,” says an old writer 
«* Scholarsare the most foolish men in the world! other 
men look to their tools—a painter will wash his pencils, 
a smith will look to his hammer,a husbandman will 
look to his plough-iron, a huntsman will have a care 
of his hounds, and a musician of his lute—scholars 
alone neglect that instrument, (the brain) which they 
daily use, by which they range over the world and 
which, by study, is so much consumed.” W. B.S. 
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“PEALE’S GRAPHICS”—AS A SCHOOL BOOK. 


BY MRS. ELLEN B. H. FREEMAN. 


) 

Tus valuable manual of drawing and writing 
prepared for the use of schools by that distinguished 
artist Rembrandt Peale, appears to be but little known 
in the south. 

The author, though not a ** Southron” has produced 
a book most admirably adapted to our southern semi- 
naries of learning, both because that with us there is 
much more lejsure, and no less talent than among 
students at the north, and because we are more deficient 
in that habit of close attention and accurate observation 
which a careful practice of drawing invariably pro- 
duces. 

It is not our present purpose to speak of the higher 
departments of the art; nor to dwell-on the powerful 
influence that painting, andthe other fine arts have 
had, in refining the taste, and polishing the manners of 
mankind; but we wish to elevate the standard of taste 
in this section of our country, by uniting the improve- 
ment of that faculty of the mind, with the advance- 
ment of ‘*‘ Southern Literature;” we shall at this time 
offer only afew of the principal reasons, in favor of 
introducing the elements of drawing more extensively 
into our seminaries of education. 

Ist. Drawing disciplines the mind and produces a 
love of order, and a habit of careful observation. 


We have frequently witnessed the beneficial effects 
produced by the practice of drawing on those careless 
and impatient spirits that cannot be controlled by the 
common restraints and lessons of the study-hall. By 
placing before the scholar an interesting subject for 
imitation, we have seen the attention arrested and 
confined to a definite object, and in a short time, the 
mind acquires the faculty of comparing and arranging 
every object in its proper order; thus a habit of dili- 
gence and observation is insensibly formed, which, 
besides being useful for the present purpose, will 
maintain an abiding influence in the more important 
concerns of after life. The young student who now 
draws the simplest figure with mathematical exactness 
is acquiring a habit of patient reflection that will form 
a part of his future character, and will be apparent in 
all the arrangements of his future business. 


The young lady who delineates a landscape with 
correctness, and arranges every object in in its proper 
place, and due proportion, is not only preparing herself 
to exhibit a beautiful picture, but is also improving a 
taste that will hereafter appear in the order of her 
apartments, the embellishments of her gardens, the 
decorations of her person, and in every thing that 
marks the woman of refined taste and cultivated 
mind. 

Perhaps a principal reason why all the efforts at 
drawing in our schools have been attended with so 
little success, is because it has been considered rather 


as an ornamenta] accomplishment, than as a useful 
branch of education; of course but little attention has 
been paid to the elementary principles on which the 
art is founded. 

Another obstacle to the perfection of the art, is the 
impatience that prevails among scholars to begin col- 
oring before the hand has acquired facility and cor- 
rectness in delineating, or the eye has become capa- 
ble of judging of graceful figures, and exact propor- 
tions. Itisa well known fact, that children, as well 
as all uneducated persons, are more attracted by brill- 
iancy of colouring, than by beauty of form, or correct- 
ness of design, and if they are permitted to paint ill 
drawn outlines, and unnatural figures, nothing elegant 
or useful can be expected from their misguided en- 
deavours. 

2d. It assists the memory, and is useful in illus- 
trating many branches of education, and in directing 
the operations of many of the useful arts. 

This primitive form of writing, has been practised 
from time immemorial, by all nations who have at- 
tempted to convey their ideas to each other. Itisa 
language that is understood by the barbarous, as well 
as by the polished and refined. The savage, who 
makes his rude sketch on the bark of the beech tree, 
speaks a language that is perfectly intelligible to the 
simple native to whom it is addressed. The natur- 
alist, who by the efforts of his pencil, places before 
our eyes the birds, the fruits, and flowers, and all the 
varied productions of foreign climes, conveys to the 
mind by these visible representations, an amount of 
knowledge that no form of words could have afforded. 
The splendid drawings by which Humboldt, Wilson 
and Audubon have enriched the department of natural 
history, are alone sufficient proofs of this assertion. 


The scientific student finds the labor of study di- 
minished as the art of drawing advances. All the sci- 
ences that admit of occular demonstration are spread 
out before his eye enabling him to understand at a 
glance, the problem which the student of former years 
toiled for many a weary hour to solve. 

The military commander must be indebted to the 
art of drawing, for that accuracy of observation which 
enables him to see a thousand objects unnoticed by 
the uneducated eye; with what prospect of success, 
could he oppose a powerful enemy, without being 
able to arrange his men for this purpose on a drawing ? 
or without a perfect knowledge of all the principal 
features of the country around his battle ground, with 
all the natural defences which he can improve to his 
advantage? The Geographer, the Astronomer, the 
Geologist, the Chemist and the Mathematician, avail 
themselves of drawing for the illustration of their res- 
pective sciences—even the utilitarian who pretends 
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to consider drawing as a trifling and useless occu- 
pation is indebted to the very art which he despis- 
es for the origin of many of the useful inventions. 
It is the art which projected the chart which 
guides the merchant’s vessel over the pathless 
ocean, to exchange the productions of his own 
country, for those of the most distant regions of 
the globe ; many of his articles of merchandize 
derive their principal value from the ornamental 
pattern which the hand of the draftsman has pre- 
pared toembellish them; and no written derection 
could explain so well to the mechanic or manufac- 
turer the manner in which his labor is to be per- 
formed. 

3d. It refines the taste, and increases our en- 
joyment of all that is beautiful or sublime in na- 
ture, and all that is elegant or superb in the 
works of art. 

To the cultivated eye of taste every scene of na- 
ture appears in its most delightful aspect; it sees 
a thousand forms and hues of variety and beauty 
where the common eye would discover nothing to 
attract attention. Itis one of those quiet plea- 
sures that furnish a delightful occupation for the 
hour of solitude and retirement, and is intimately 
connected with the improvement of the mental fa- 
culties. The works of art,as well as the scenes 
of nature, are sources of constant pleasure to one 
that has been accustomed to delineate from classic 
models, he is conscious of the grand moral influ- 
ence of those fine historical paintings which com- 
memorate the noble deeds and heroic virtues of 
the great, and good of former ages, and he feels 
that there must be an elevation of national charac- 
ter among those who are familiar with the portraits 
and statues of men distinguished for their patri- 
otism and virtue, whose names and deeds their 
country still delights to honor. 

Those sects also, whose religion consists princi- 
pally in external forms and ceremonies, exert a 
powerful influence over the mind of youth, by ex- 
hibiting to their view, the pictured symbols of 
their faith and worship; we have been surprised at 
the effects produced by these objects of veneration; 
and we have felt that it must be a mind deeply 
impressed with the humble simplicity of the reli- 
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gion of our Saviour, that could be unmoved 
amidst the pompous display of visible signs, and 
imposing ceremonies. 

While we recommend the practice of drawing, 
we do not pretend to affirm that every one has re- 
ceived from nature, talents that can enable him to 
excel in the fine arts; but we know from long 
experience, that a/l have sufficient taste to enable 
them to receive pleasure from the performances of 
others. But how shall it be known who has geni- 
us, until it is called into exercige ? 

We all know, that but few men will become 
eminent orators, but we do not on that account, 
neglect to give our children that kind of education, 
that will qualify them to listen with delight to 
those who excel in eloquence. We know that but 
few will become perfect masters of penmanship, 
but we do not neglect to have our children in- 
structed in the art of writing, and thus deprive 
them of all the advantages to be derived from the 
use of the pen, and of the pleasure of holding 
communion with distant and absent friends. 

It is true, that a talent for drawing, like many 
others, may be perverted to unholy purposes. 
When the pencil that should delineate the beauti- 
ful objects of nature, or the instructive lessons of 
science, is employed on trivial or degrading ob- 
jects, or when it encourages pride and extrava- 
gance, by exhibiting the ever-changing fashions of 
the day; then, time and talents are surely misap- 
plied, and the possessor must answer for their 
abuse, to Him who has said, ‘* To whom much is 
given, of him shall much be required.” 

But when the pencil, that traces the “ rich and 
and animated landscape,”’ is guided by a virtuous 
heart, as well as by a skilful hand, then the pic- 
ture becomes an acceptable offering to God, and a 
source of well directed pleasure to the mind of 
man; for, as one of the most pious of all the Brit- 
ish Poets has said— 


“ Religion does not censure, or exclude 
Unnumbered pleasures harmlessiy pursued ; 
l'o teach the canvass innocent deceit, 

To trace the landscape on the snowy sheet, 
These, these, are arts pursued without a crime, 
That leave no stain upon the wing of time.” 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


Mr. Eprron:— The voyage of Ponce DeLeon, 2 
Spanish Adventurer, in search of a Fountain of Youth, 
fabled to be situated somewhere in Florida, is well at- 
tested by the historians of his time. There exists, a 
Spanish Poem on this subject, of a burlesque character 
in which the Fount is supposed to have been at last 
found, and is described as crowded by visitors, anxious 
to partake of its sanative and rejuvinating effects. Many 
of the young and of the prematurely old, are among the 
company at the Springs ; and are represented as equally 
needing, and equally desirous of experiencing the bene- 
fits of the waters. Numerous ludicrous scenes are de- 
scribed as decurring among these youthful debauchees, 
imbeciles, and invalids — many of them being unexpec- 
tedly reduced to infancy, and others under ages, by the 
arch-efficacy, and rather too literal realization of the 
powers of the fountain. They are thus placed in situa- 
tions of distress truly bizarre and amusing. This re- 
ductio ad absurdum of the fiction, or current story of 
the day, appearing to have been one of the chief objects 
of the author of the poem. If the virtues of the cele- 
brated Mineral Springs on the Suwaney, were known 
to the Indians, and if the accounts we have of the cures, 
revivals, and restorations of crippled limbs, wrought 
by their waters, be all correct, the above fable, which 
was so strangely and seriously credited by the early 
Spanish adventurers, may be traced to a likely source, 
and may thus have had some foundation in fact. 


Both Siloe this, and Jordan doth excel— 
The English Bath, and eke the German Spa, 
Nor could Cephisse nor Hebrus,match this well.” 


SPeENcER. 


As these life-giving springs may now be easily found, 
and as at least one of the attributes of youth—health, 
may be acquired by drinking their waters; a voyage or 
journey in search of them, by our summer excursionists, 
would be both a more advisable and less arduous under- 
taking than it was in the days of the unfortunate Ponce 
DeLeon. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 
Beguiled by visions vain, 
Full long the Adventurer stretched his sail, 
O’er seas unknown; 
Bound on a voyage wild and lone, 
The wonderous Fount to gain, 
By Indian fable placed 
In secret vale, 
And land sequestered far in Ocean’s trackless waste ; 
The draught miraculous to fill, 
That chased of age the wintry chill, 
And spite of Time, 
Made bright the brow once more, 
New vigor to life’s weary springs could give, 
And Youth’s blooming prime, 
With all its joys restore. 


There sun-bows fresh the flowery purlieus crowned, 
And bowers of laughing bliss rose radiant round ;. 


© The polar aurora. 


Here Youth immortal, from the enchanted wave, 
Bright as the morn, victorious o’er the grave, 
His graceful limbs in careless beauty thrown 
On surge-like shell, 
Whose foamy prow, 
The winged Loves and Blisses gay impel, 
With smiling brow, 
Holds high the Amreeta cup, 
Filled with the elixir bright, the ambrosial dew 
Of life, to the pilgrim pale, 
By age down grown, 
And bids him drink it up; 
And with the draught forget his sorrows flown— 
Bids him retrace the vale 
Of years, and to the bowers of youth return— 
Bloom with its bloom, and with its fires re-bum— 
And crop its joys anew. 


Sach was the vision fair of western skies 

That played before the fond sea-wanderer’s eyes, 
Like mirage o’er the watery syrt receding, 

And onward still its follower, treacherous leading. 


Oh, vain the thought! Oh, wild the dream! 
Again, on earth, to find 
The flowers, death-trodden on life’s weary way, 
That glittered in its morning beam 
A space, fair smiling with the hues of hope, 
Those blooms that will not last, 
E’en then when soft the dallying wind 
And laughing, vernal season woo their stay ; 
But flee, a fragile race, the pageants of aday, 
That do but ope 
To fade, and leave behind 
The tears that swelled within their infant eyes, 
As if prophetic of the coming blast 
And changing skies 
That shed no twilight gleam, 
And see no star arise 
After their sun has set. 
Oh! rather sure, in Lethe’s stream 
°T were happier to forget 
The past, and all the pangs remembrance brings,— 
The promises bright 
Of Hope’s false rainbow — that delusive springs; 
Whether ’midst Sorrow’s tears, 
Or in Life’s morning sky its smile appears ; 
Than the sad mockery to prove 
Of Youth, without its joys renewed ; — 
O’er buried love 


“ind friendship lost, to weep; affections blight 


To feel; and the weary cares 

Of age, and all its solitude, 
Without its promised rest ;— 

Like cold Aurora* over regions dead, 
Wandering unblest, 

Where the pale hours nor dews nor blossoms shed, 
Hoping, in vain, the day that rises never — 
Beauteous and sad, forlorn and restless, ever — 


Environ’d still by wastes of death and ever-during night ' 


ARION.. 
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STURMER; A TALE OF MES MERIS M—say miss 1saBELLA F. ROMER. 
Lea § Blanchard, Philadelphia, 


Aras! I have explored 

Philosophy, and Law, and Medicine ; 

And over deep divinity have pored, 
Studying with ardent and laborious zeal ; 
And here I am at last, a very fool, 

With useless learning curst, 

No wiser than at first! 

Here am I — boast and wonder of the school; 
Magister, Doctor, and I lead 
These ten years past, my pupils’ creed ; 
Winding, by dexterous words, with ease, 
Their opinions as I please. 

And now to feel that nothing can be known! 
This is a thought that burns into my heart. 

I have been more acute than all these triflers, 
Doctors and authors, priests, philosophers ; 
Have sounded all the depths of every science. 
Scruples, or the perplexity of doubt, 
Torment me not, nor fears of hell or devil ; 
But I have lost all peace of mind: 
Whate’er I knew, or thought I knew, 

Seems now unmeaning or untrue. 

Unhappy, ignorant, and blind, 

I cannot hope to teach mankind. 
Thus robb’d of learning’s only pleasure, 
Without dominion, rank, or treasure, 
Without one joy that earth can give, 

Could dog — were I a dog — so live? 
Therefore to magic, with severe 

And patient toil, have I applied, 

Despairing of all other guide, 
That from some Spirit | might hear 

Deep truths, to others unrevealed, 

And mysteries from mankind sealed ; 

And never more, with shame of heart, 
Teach things, of which I know no part. 

Oh, fora lance into the earth! 

To see below its dark foundations, 

Life’s embryo seeds before their birth 

And Nature’s silent operations. 

Thus end at ence this vexing fever 
Of words — mere words — repeated ever. 

Goethe’s Faustus. 


Svucu is the title of a work recently republishea 
from the English edition, by the house above 
named. 

We have not meddled with all the trash which 
has been poured upon the publie, by the nume- 
rous publishing houses of our country, nor do 


we mean todo so. Their name is legion, and we 


are not quite so quixotic as to run tilting after the 
whole brood, in detail. Here, however, comes a 
new progeny, from an entirely new school, pro- 
fessing to illustrate a new science! (mirabile dictu) 
and worked out, too, with not a little ability. It 
becomes us, therefore, as censors of the public 
manners, to look a little into this new science, and 
though we may not be able to treat our readers to 
an elaborate dissection of the work, yet we may 
say enough to put our young, and especially our 
female readers, on their guard against any such 
scientific performers. God deliver our favoured 
land from any such false lights as are here pre- 
tended to be set upon a hill. 

Lalotte, the Heroine of the story, is a beautiful 
country girl, of the better sort of German peasant 
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ry, and accomplished in an extraordinary degree, 
for one in her grade of life—partly from native 
aptitude for study, and partly from a superiority of 
taste above her position; but still more, from her 
advantages as daughter of the Cure of the village. 
She is suddenly taken sick, and passes through all 
the gradations of a painful and lingering disorder, 
attended all the while by one of the most skilful 
and respectable physicians of the neighborhood, 
until, finally, the disease baffles all his efforts, and 
she is given over todie. On one terrible and stormy 
night, while the family were watching round the 
dying couch of poor Lalotte, a terrible knocking 
is heard at the door, and Wolfgang Sturmer, a 
German student of medicine, makes his appear- 
ance. He begs for a night’s lodging, but the old 
tabby of a maid servant, slaps the door in his face, 
and tells him to go about his business—that the 
family are in the greatest distress, on account of a 
favourite daughter who then lay in the agonies of 
death. He perseveres, however, and pleads the 
storminess ofthe night, and that he would be con- 
tent to sleep upon a sofa—the floor, or any where. 
Upon these conditions, he is quietly introduced 
into the family parlor, where the first thing that 
attracted his attention, was the picture of a young 
creature of such heavenly features, that he must 
needs fall inlove withit. Which he did forthwith, 
in the most approved German style of transcendent- 
alism. All night long, or at Jeast til] midnight, he 
lay upon the sofa, drinking in deep draughts of 
love, from the wonderful eyes of the picture. 
About the latter period, there was a great stir 
heard up stairs, and soon after, the old tabby before 
mentioned, came running down, and begged him 
for God’s sake to come up, for her young mistress 
was dying. He goes up, and finds the patient to 
be the original of the picture below stairs, and falls 
more desperately inlove than ever. Despair seiz- 
ed upon him, to think that such a lovely creature 
should be compelled to die, and as a German stu- 
dent was bound to do, he straightway set to casting 
about for some way to enable the lovely young 
creature to avoid paying that great debt of nature, 
whichso many have paid before her. 

It is certainly a very desirable thing to avoid death, 
and philosophers and men of science in every age, 
have been busying themselves, trying to discover 
some plan to cheat the grim monster. Certainly, 
if the great sentence of death, ‘ dust thon art, and 
unto dust thou shalt return,'’ which has been pro- 


nounced against our race, is to be set aside by the 
transcendental discoveries of any people on earth, 
it is by the Germans. Miss Isabella F. Romer, the 
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fair authoress, in humble imitation of them, has 
here, in this very work, set up a great appellate 
tribunal, before which all the subjects of mortality 
may maul from ca sa’s levied upon them by the 
grim monster—the king of terrors. The High ju- 
dicial officer who presides over this great court 

where sentence of death is reversed, is none other 
than Dr. Wolfgang Sturmer—the aforesaid Ger- 
man student. Before his high mightiness he forth- 
with, and by the power of animal magnetism, sum- 
monses the poor Lalotte back from the cold 
embrace of death, and next morning passes on his 
way, we suppose on his grand judicial circuit. 
Lalotte entirely recovers, and in due course of 
time, is ymarried to a youth—a worthy, excellent 
youth, Frank Moller, to whom she has long been 
engaged, and whom she loves most tenderly. 
Years passed on, and poor Lalotge’s old disease re- 
turned, and her husband naturally desirous of 
getting the best medical advice, takes her toa 
celebrated physician in Vienna, one Dr. Wolf- 
gang Sturmer, our old acquaintance, the very 
German student who had incognito selieved her 
before. During the years which had intervened, 
the transcendental Doctor had never ceased to 
love the beautiful creature he had seen and relieved 
on that stormy night. 

Poor innocent wight of a husband he takes her 
to Vienna—ignorant all the while, that the celebrat- 
ed Doctor to whom he was taking his wife, was her 
secret and most ardent worshipper, and ignorant 


also that he was the very man, who, yéars before, . 


had saved her from the very jaws of death. Im- 
agine the consternation of all parties, at least two 
of the parties, when the discovery is made... Spe- 
cial good caré is taken, however, that the husband 
shall not know any thing of the under-current of 
love which is pouring like atorrent beneath all 
this animal magnetism. He leaves herin Vienna, 
and proceeds to Frankfort (if we remember right) 
to publish a book which he had been writing. 
While he is gone the Dector puts his poor patient 
through all the forward and backward manipula- 
tions of the absurd mummery, and succeeds, nev- 
ertheless, in restoring her to health—at least to 
health of body. During the somnolent hours— 
they make love most innocently and charmingly, 
and are never the wiser when they wake up. 
What a convenient thing this animal magnetism 
is—no secrets of the prison house are ever reveal- 
ed. However, our heroand heroine were not con- 
tent with this dreamy fantastical sort of love 
making, the Doctor especially, found his etherial 
passion tinctured with a goodly modicum of old 
fashioned passion—after the manner of the elder 
Adam. In short, through the instrumentality of 
animal magnetism, and through that alone, he 
seduces the honored and beloved wife of his 
friend—and in hopeless remorse and shame she 
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dies a wretched and speedy death, and he commits 
suicide. The great Judge of death himself—he 
who dares to hold aloft the keys of hell, and_pro- 


claim himself the master of more” than life and - 


death, at last falls a victim to a poor thimble full of 
powder and an ounce of lead. 

What wretched stuff is all this! Yet it is here 
set forth and illustrated in a tale of absorbing’ in- 
terest and considerable ability, and that, too, by 
the pen of an accomplished and distinguished lady. 
Confessedly, too, this new science*is gaining pros- 
elytes every day, all over the civilized world. A 


few words more will suffice for what we have to 


say of it,and they shall strike rights at the root of 
the whole matter. : 

If animal magnetism (as set forth in dis, vol- 
umes) be true’ then not only is the Christian reli- 
gion untrue, but all the received science of the 
world also, (always excepting animal magnetism.) 
It sets at defiance revelation—science—virtue— 
and every social bond of civilized society. What 
are all the laws of light—its divisibility—its 
refraction, and its recently discovered powers of 
enduring impressions to him who reads as well 
with the back of his head, as with those organs 
constructed purposely for its reception. Why did 
the all-wise Creator expend so much power upon 
the construction of that wonderful mecHanism, 
the human eye, if he intended-to confer a greater 
power upon the dull poll, covered with hair. It 
animal magnetism be true, mankind might as well 
have all been born blind. By the by, why do not 
these transcendental professors enter into our 
asylums for the blind and mesmerise some of the 
poor blind pupils? If they are the great high 
priests and prophets they pretend to be, why do they 
not relieve the distressed—make the lame to walk 
and the blind to see? If they can thus see into 
the internal structure of animal bodies—point out 
their diseases—and foretell their terminations, 
why can they not also predict other events? It 
would seem to us that they would set at defiance 


* the sagacity of the Bourse and of Wall street— 


blow up all the machinery of telegraphs—express- 
es and carrier pigeons, and monopolise so many 
prizes of the lotteries that Messrs. Gregory and 
Company would henceforth find it but a poor spec- 
ulation, turning their wheel by a blind boy, when 
those were standing round who could actually see 
through a mill stone, with the back of their heads. 

Phrophecy and miracles are but poor tame things 
after all, if animal magnetism be true—and are 
destined to become as cheap as United States 
Bank Stock. There undoubtedly is a sort of ani- 
mal magnetism, and nearly as old too as Adam; 
indeed, we question whether the old gentleman, 
when Eve so fooled him with that apple, was not 
drinking in deep draughts of that same magnet- 
ism from her beautiful eyes. We would caution 
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our young friends against the influence of this 
most insidious science. We would especially 
recommend at all events, that experiments with 
the subtle fluid, should be tried. by those of the 
same sex, and, we will guarantee tlie downfall of 
the science in less than fiye years» 

Finally and in serious:and sober earnest, we 
would exhort the censors of the public manners, 


? 
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and all good citizens -f every degree, to discoun- 
tenance this bold and dissolute humbug. It isthe 
very madness of the moon with those who are hon- 
estly deluded, while with its more sagacious pro- 
fessors it is the grand double distilled elixir of his 
Satanic Majesty himself. 

The book is for sale at Col. Williams’ 





STRIKING TRAIT IN THE CHARACTER OF THE BEDOUINS. 


Translated from the French of Lamartine. 


BY MISS MARY E. LEE. 


The Arabs are fond of narrating stories, after 
supper. The following incident, related by the 
Emir, so strongly illustrates attachment towards 
their horses, that I cannot refrain from telling it. 
A man of one of the tribes of the Bedouins, own- 


“eda famous mare, which Hassad Pacha, visier of 


Damascus, was so,desirous of pdssessing, as to 
make sevgral extravagant, though fruitless offers 
for the same. Another Arab, by the name of 
Giafar, enquired what reward he would bestow, 
should he succeed in procuring the mare for him. 
“ T will give you a bag of gold,’ answered Hassad, 
affronted at the possibility of any one being more 
successful than himself. This circumstance being 
rumored abroad, the owner took the alarm, and 
every night fastened his mare by the foot, with an 
iron chain, which extending into his tent, was 
made sure by a stake driven into the earth, under 
the felt, which served for his bed. About mid- 
night, Giafar entered the tent, crouched down, 
and gliding between Giabal and his wife, he softly 
pushed aside one and then the other, for the pur- 
pose of taking hold of the stake, which was con- 
cealed beneath the couch. The sleepers unconsci- 
ously yielded to his gentle pressure, and Giafar 
dexterously cuta hole in the felt, drew out the 


the stake, unfastened the mare, and at the same 
time, seizing Giabal’s lance, he pricked him sharp- 
ly, exclaiming, “It is I, brother, up! up! there 
is yet time to win back your mare ;”’ then with the 
speed of lightning, he took his departure. Ina 
moment's space, Giabal sprang up, darted from the 
tent, called his followers, and leaping on Giafar's 
mare, pursued him for several. hours. Outstrip- 
ping the other cavaliers; he had almost overtaken 
the robber, when, to his astonishment, the owner 
cried out, ‘ pull her right ear, and prick her with 
the stirrup.’’* Giafar obeyed, and the mare hur- 
ried on so rapidly, that all pursuit became need- 
less, and the distance between them, rapidly in- 
creased. Giabal’s followers reproached him, as 
being the cause ofthe thief’s success. ‘I ac- 
knoweldge it,” replied he, ‘but I would much 
rather lose her altogether, than wound her reputa- 
tion, through my silence. Would you have it 
reported among the tribe, Would-Ali,t that any 
mare outstripped mine? Oh! no; now, at least, 
I have the satisfaction of knowing that none can 
equalher.”” So saying, he returned to his tent, 
consoled by that one thought, while the cunning 
robber, received the recompense promised in his 
addresss. 





RUSSIAN AND GERMAN ESTIMATE OF AUTHORSHIP. 


Kruitorr, a Russian, in one of his popular fa- 
bles, represents an author and a thief in hell. 
They are placed in two separate cauldrons, and 
his Satanic majesty has made a large fire under 
the one occupied by the man of letters, but only 
asmall one under that which contains the thief. 


The author reproaches Satan for his partiality, but 





* Every Arab accustoms his horse to a certain sign, 
which makes it exert all its swiftness. It is never em- 
ployed however, save in cases of urgent need, and they 
will not reveal the secret, evén to their sons. 

+ The tribe of Would-Ali boasts the fleetest horses 
among the Bedouins. 
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he replies in excuse—“ You are a greater sinner 
than the thief; his sins have died with him, but 
yours will survive for centuries.” 

Jean Paul, a German, and one of Germany’s nob 
lest writers, says—‘‘To describe great deeds proper- 
ly is well nigh as sublime as to enact them; and 
there is little difference between an author and a 
hero.’’ Both the Russian fable, and German sen- 
timent are true. The good or evil influence of an 
author, lives forever; they give color and direc- 
tion to mind centuries after the writers have gone 
back to dust; being revived, and re-revived, and 
modified and changed, but existing and imfluenc- 
ing still, through all the mutations of mind for 
many generations. There is something fearful 
in the responsibilities of him who is to mould the 
intellect of unborn nations. So, also, there is 
truth in the idea of Jean Paul, that there is little 


difference between an author and a hero. To de- 
scribe well a Hero, a man must comprehend and 
experience the emotions and feelings of a hero ;— 
he must be moved by the same spirit,—excited by 
the same influence, able to appreciate his motives, 
grasp the result of his ‘actions, and he in fact be in 
the chambers of the mind, what the hero is in the 
world without. While therefore, to the Russian 
idea of an author’s responsibility, we would ap- 
pend the strong language of Byron, himself, ia- 
deed, typified in the fabled rebuke of Satan ; 


** But words are things,—and a small drop of ink 
Falling like dew upon a thought, a 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think.” 


To the elevated sentiment of the German writer 
we would annex the noble direction of Sir Philip 
Sidney himself, both a hero and an author:— 


Look within thy heart, and write.” W. B.S. 





FEMALE BEAUTY AND CORSETS. 


We laugh at the Chinese, because the ladies 
compress their feet, but forget the folly of ourown 
who compress not their feet, but their waists, and 
the vital organs beneath, to the equal violation of 
the laws of nature, with those whom we are in- 
clined to condemn as barbarians for their adher- 
ance to the customs of their ancestors. Nothing 
can be more absurd—nothing more detrimental 
to health and beauty, than the system of tight 


lacing. ‘‘ Only observe,’ says the distinguished 
Dr. John Hunter of England, “if the statue of 
this Medicean Venus were to be dressed in a pair 
of stays, and her beautiful feet compressed into a 
pair of execrable tight shoes, it would extort a 
smile from an Heraclitus, and a horse laugh from 
a Cynic.”” The French women are about casting 
thein aside, and are beginning to allow nature, not 
the milliner, to mould their shapes. 





LIN 


If though hadst heard in foreign land 
Sweet notes thy childhood used to love; 
Or gathered in thine eager hand 
The flowers that once thy playmates wove ; 
Thou ‘It know the smile to me was dear, 
The voice, taat made me half forget, 
I was a homeless wanderer here, 
And not a careless school-boy yet. 


ES. 


As pilgrim on the desert waste 
Will linger in one shaded spot, 
The fountain and the breeze to taste — 
The sinking sun the while forgot ; 
So would I linger — so must start — 
Yet oft will turn again to bless 
The hours that have refreshed my heart, 
To brave again the wilderness. M. 
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CHRISTMAS POETRY. 


CHRISTMAS POETRY. 


The day so long celebrated in honor of the nativity of 
our Saviour has of course engaged the thoughts of ma- 
ny of the Children of Song; from the time the Angel- 
Choir hymned his advent on the plains of Bethlehem, 
his miraculous birth and blessed mission have elicited 
the sweetest strains from the lyre of the poet. We be- 
lieve that we shall render an acceptable service to our 
readers by drawing their attention to a few pieces, both 
gay and grave, which this interesting season has called 
forth; and we design to present those which were 
penned hundreds of years ago, as well as those of a 
more recent date. Tusser, the Burns of old English 
songs, thus writes of Christmas: 


«Of Christ cometh Christmas, the name with the feast, 
A time full of joy to the greatest and least ; 
At Christmas was Christ our Saviour born, 
The world thought him altogether forlorn. 


At Christmas the days do begin to take length ; 
Of Christ doth religion chiefly take strength ; 
As Christmas is only a figure, or trope, 

So only in Christ is the strength of our hope. 


At Christmas we banquet, the rich with the poor; 
Who then, but the miser, but openeth his door? 
At Christmas of Christ many carols we sing, 

And give many gifts in the joy of that King. 


At Christmas in Christ we rejoice and be glad, 
As onely of whom our comfort is hade, 

At Christmas, we joy altogether with mirth, 
For his sake, that joyed us all at his birth. 


At Christmas be merry and thankful withal, 

And feast thy poor neighbors, the great with the small ; 
Yea, all the year long, to the poor let us give, 

God’s blessing to follow us whiles we do live. 


CHRISTMAS. 


BY GEORGE WITHERS. 
[Written about 1600. In which he alludes to many of 

the Christmas Customs of his day.] 
So now is come our joyfulest feast, 

Let every man be jolly, 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 

And every post with holly ; 
Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine, 
Drown sorrow in acup of wine, 

And let us all be merry. 


Now all our neighbor’s chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning. 

Their ovens they with baked meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 

Without the door let sorrow lie, 

And if for cold it hap to die 

We’Il bury ’t in a Christmas pie, 
And evermore be merry. 


Now every lad is wondrous trim, 
And no man minds his labor; 


Our lasses have provided them 
A bagpipe and a tabor. 
Young men and maids, and girls and boys, 
Give life to one another’s joys, 
And you anon shall by their voice, 
Perceive that they are merry. 


Rank misers now do sparing shun, 
Their hall of music soundeth, 

And dogs thence with whole shoulders run ¢ 
So all things their aboundeth. 

The country folks themselves advance, 

With croudy muttons out of France, 

And Jack shall pipe and Jyll shall dance, 
And all the town be merry. 


Ned Squash hath fetcht his hands from pawn, 
And all his best apparel ; 

Brisk Nell hath bought a ruff of lawn 
With dropping of the barrel, 

And those that hardly, all the year, 

Had bread to eat and rags to wear, 

Will have both clothes and dainty fare, 
And all the day be merry. 


Now poor men to the justices 
With capons make their errands, 
And if they hap to fail of these 
They plague them with their warrants ; 
But now they feed them with good cheer, 
And what they want they take in beer ; 
For Christmas comes but once a year, 
And then they shall be merry. 


Good farmers in the country nurse 
The poor, that else were undone ; 
Some landlords spend their money worse, 
On lust and pride in London. 
There the roysters they do play, 
Drat and dice their lands away, 
Which may be ours another day, 
And therefore let ’s be merry. 


The client now his suit forbears, 
The prisoner’s heart is eased, 
The debtor drinks away his cares 
And for the time is pleased. 
Though other’s purses be more fat, 
Why should we pine or grieve at that? 
Hang sorrow! Care will kill a cat, 
And therefore let ’s be merry. 


Hark! now the wags abroad do call 
Each other forth to rambling ; 
Anon you ’Il see them in the hall 
For nuts and apples scrambling. 
Hark! how the roofs with laughter sound, 
Anon they ’Il think the house goes round, 
For they the cellar’s depth have found, 
And there they will be merry. 























































[Richard Crashaw, another old 
presses the chorus of the Shepherds of Bethlehem. } 
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The wenches with their wassail bowls, 
About the streets are singing ; 

The boys are come to catch the owls, 
The wild mare in it bringing. 

Our kitchen boy hath broke his box, 

And to the dealing of the ox 

Our honest neighbors come by flocks, 
And here they will be merry. 


Now kings and queens poor sheepcotes have, 
And mate with every body, 
The honest now may play the knave, 
And wise men play the noddy. 
Some youths will now a murmuring go, 
Some others play at lowland bo, 
And twenty other game-boys mo, 
Because they will be merry. 


Then wherefore, in these mercy daies, 
Should we I pray be duller? 

No let us sing some roundelays 
To make our mirth the fuller; 

And while we thus inspired sing, 

Let all the streets with echoes ring, 

Woods and hills, and every thing, 
Bear witness we are merry ! 


Welcome all wonders in one sight, 
Eternity shut in a span ; 
Summer in winter, day in night, 
Heaven in earth, and God in man. 
Great Little One! whose all embracing birth 
Lifts earth to heaven, stoops heaven to earth. 


Welcome! though not to gold nor silk, 
To more than Cesar’s birth-right is ; 
Two sister-seas of virgin milk, 
With many a rarely tempered kiss, 
That breathes at once both maid and mother, 
Warms in the one, cools the other. 


She sings thy tears asleep, and dips 
Her kisses in thy weeping eye; 

She spreads the red leaves of thy lips, 
That in their buds yet blushing lie; 
She ’gainst those mother-diamonds tries 

The points of her young eagle eyes. 


Welcome! though not to these gay flies, 
Gilded i’ th’ beams of earthly kings; 
Slippery souls in smiling eyes,— 
But to poor shepherd’s homespun things ; 
Whose wealth’s their flocks, whose wit to be 
Well read in their simplicity, 


Yet when young April’s husband-showers 
Shall bless the fruitful Maia’s bed, 

We °ll bring the first fruits of her flowers, 
To kiss thy feet and crown thy head. 

To thee, dread Lamb! whose love must keep 

The shepherds, more than they their sheep. 


et, thus elegantly ex- 


To thee, meek Majesty! soft King 

Of simple graces and sweet loves, 
Each of us his lamb will bring, 

Each his pair of silver doves; 
Till burnt at last in fire of thy fair eyes, 
Ourselves become our own best sacrifice. 


[Shakespeare thus forcibly alludes to the popular super- 


stition and popular reverence for this holy time. e 
find it in the play of Hamlet.] 
It faded on the crowing of the cock. 

Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes, 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 

And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad, 

The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 


[How stirring by their simple sublimity are the follow- 


ing extracts from Milton’s Ode !] 


It was the winter wild, 
While the heaven-born child, 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 
Nature, in awe to him, 
Had doffed her gaudy trim, 
With her great Master so to sympathise, 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 


No war, or battle’s sound, 
Was heard the world around, 
The idle spear and shield were high up hung, 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood, 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 


But peaceful was the night, 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began; 
The winds, with wonder whist, 
Smootly the waters kist, 
Whispering new joys tothe mild ocean; — 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 


Ring out, ye chrystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, * 
(If ye have power to touch our senses s0,) 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 
And let the bass of Heaven’s deep organ blow, 
And with your ninefold harmony, 
Make up full concert to the angelic symphony. 


In consecrated earth, 
And on the holy hearth, 
The lares and Lemures moan with midnight plaint ; 
In urns and altars round, 
A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint ; 
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And the chill marble seeins to sweat, 
While each peculiar power foregoes his wonted seat. 


Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 
With that twice-battered God of Paiestine ; 
And mooned Ashtaroth, 
Heaven’s queen, and both 
Now sits not girt with taper’s holy shrine ; 
The Lybic Hammon shrinks his horn, [mourn.- 
In vain the Tyrian maids, their wounded Thammuz 


But see, the Virgia-bless’d 
Hath laid her babe to rest. 
Time 1s our tedious song should here have ending, 
Heaven’s youngest-teemed star 
Hath fixed her polished car, 
Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending; 
And all about the courtly stable, 
Bright harnessed angels, sit in erder serviceable. 


[From Mrs. Hemans we select the following sweet 
“Hymn for Christmas.’’] 
Oh! lovely voices of the sky, 
Which hymned the Saviour’s birth ; 
Are ye not singing still on high — 
Ye that sang, “ Peace on earth ?”” 
To us yet speak the strains, 
Wherewith in time gone by, 
Ye blessed the Syrian swains ; 
Oh! voices of the sky! 


Oh! clear and shining light, whose beams 
That hour heaven’s glory shed 

Around the palms and 9’er the streams, 
And on the shepherd’s head, 

Be near throngh life and death, 
As in that holiest night, 

Of hope, and joy, and faith, 

Oh! clear and shining light! 


THE NAMELESS MANUSCRIPTS. 


Oh! star which led to him whose love 
Brought down man’s ransom free — 
Where art thou? midst the hosts above; 

May we still gaze on thee? 
In heaven thou art not set, 

Thy rays earth may not dim — 
Send them to guide us yet; 

Oh! star which led to him: 

We cannot better close this collection of Christmad 
Poetry, than by extracting from an American poet, Wil- 
liam Croswell, some beautiful lines on the long stand- 
ing custom of decorating Churches with evergreens and 
flowers, during the festival days of Christmas. His 
ideas are based on the following passage of Isaiah, 
which seems to indicate the propriety of such adorn- 
ment : 


“The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir 
tree, the pine tree, and the box together, to beautify the 
lace of my sanctuary ; and I will make the place | my 
eet glorious.”—Ch. 60th, verse 13th, - 
The thickly woven boughs they wreathe 
Throng every hallowed fane, 
A soft reviving odour breathe 
Of summer's gentle reign ; 
And rich the ray of mild green light 
Which like an emerald’s glow, 
Comes struggling through the latticed height, 
Upon the crowds below. 


Oh let the streams of solemn thought, 
Which in those temples rise, 

From deeper sources spring than aught 
Dependant on the skies. 

Then though the summer's glow departs, 
And winter’s withering chill 

Rests on the cheerless woods, our hearts 
Shall be unchanging still, 





THE NAMELESS MANUSCRIPTS. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN LOVE LAWRIE. 


Tae following manuscripts afe collected from 
the cabinet of an old and very eccentric friend, 
who has placed at my disposal a repository rich 
with tales and incidents, graphic in description, 
and interesting in particulars. Somewhat struck 
with them, I have determined to lay the whole 
mass before the public, carefully examining and 
commenting upon them, as 1 proceed. The his- 
toty of their author might be a good key to their 
varied nature—now breathing the soul of young 
and fervid enthusiasm, glowing with rich and pow 


erful imagery—and again, cold and passionless, 
6 


dwelling with the stoney eye of the cynic, upon @ 
selfish and hollow-hearted world. But at present, 
any comments upon that subject are needless, 
till 1 have seen whether the eye of the good rea- 
der be attracted to them or no; and it is sufficient 
to say, that when it is necessary, much will be re- 
vealed by the editor of these papers, which will 
prove interesting. 

The first which is laid open to our readers, is a 
Scottish story, which may perhaps prove uninter- 
esting to an American public, but which has been 
selected by the editor, as one replete with pathos 
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and exquisite tenderness. Holding good this rule, 
that all works, romances, or literary productions of 
any kind, become in some sort children of him who 
undertakes the task of editing them, I presume I 
must remain silent upon the merits of the succeed- 
ing story. Suffice it to say, that the scene is laid 
in Glasgow, the great Western metropolis of Scot- 
land, during the dreadful political excitement 
which agitated the whole British isles, early in the 
19th century. 

One word more in reference tothem. We were 
at first inclined to suppose that nothing was easier 
than to be an editor—though a certain friend of 
ours who stood in that relation to a certain period- 
ical, was aconstantly recurring instance to the 
contrary—and so we embarked into the enterprize 
with a light heart. But alas! our difficulties be- 
gan to open upon us when we strove to finda name 
for the series.of tales, and atlast we were obliged 
to content ourselves with the cognomen of “THE 
NAMELESS MANUSCRIPTS.” 

JESSIE MORRISON. 
CHAPTER I. 

Ir was a cold, damp, disagreeable evening towards 
the end of September. During the day an East wind, 
with its usual accompaniments of fog and cold had 
sweptover the city, blighting and chilling every 
thing with its hateful presence. At night the fog 
grew denser and more yellow; the tops of the houses 
became shrouded in impenetrable gloom; the 
streets grew damp and slippery with a thick cake 
of mud, which made walking uncomfortable and 
even dangerous; while the East wind stole im- 
perceptibly along, chilling every thing with its 
icy fangs. Then was the time to look upon that 
vast city. The heavens were black and dense over 
head ; the mist had fallen so thick that it looked 
dull and yellow and palpable to the traveller ; the 
light streamed in a wide glare from the gas-lighted 
shops, and the hurrying figures of all classes as 
they ever and anon cast a shivering g!ance into the 
darkness ahead with a sigh for the comforts of 
home, formed a picture which, can only be appre- 
ciated by the inhabitants of the freezing regions 
where cold is cold. 

lt was in the grand thoroughfare of Argyle 
street. All was noise, bustle and confusion. Car- 
riages and hacks were dashing past; men were 
shouting and jostling each other; children were 
screaming, and carts and carters endeavoring to 
force their way through the crowds. It was a stir- 
ring scene, and as mass after mass swent along, 
imperceptibly succeeded by others,it suggested to 
the reflective man a good idea of human life. Thus 
does man die and thus is his place filled up by the 
unborn. 

Amid all the clamor and noise might be seen a 
young man who had, mayhap, reached his 28th 


year,, proceeding hurriedly through the crowd of 
passengers in the direction of the Tron Church. 
He was dressed in a style which tothe “ guid 
folks,’’ was a little finer than usual. A Spanish 
cloak covered his frame, which might be a little 
above the ordinary standard. It was secured at 
his throat by a handsome gold buckle, and fell 
over his shoulder in a graceful droop, which 
showed the stranger’s expertnessin managing that 
most difficult piece of apparel. His face was sun- 
burnt, but strikingly handsome, and the little cap 
placed over his jetty curls a la militaire, com- 
pleted his tout ensemble. As he passed along, many 
glances of enquiry and wonder were thrown after 
him; but satisfied with this, the observers con- 
tinued on their way, and so did the object of their 
remarks. 

He had now reached the purlieus of Bell-street, 
and turning the corner after a few glances of en- 
quiry around, he ascended a flight of stairs, and 
having knocked at the door, was answered by a 
voice from the inside, bidding himenter. Turning 
the handle of the door, it gave way, and he found 
himself within an apartment, whose only occupant 
was a little misshapen man, who on seeing him, 
rose from the table at which he was seated, and 
cordially welcomed him to his house. With a 
slight remark about the weather, the stranger re- 
moved his cap from his head, and sinking into a 
chair, began the conversation by remarking to the 
old man—“ Well, Scatt, you have business with 
me ?”’ 

‘I have,” said the other, in a voice totally free 
from accent. 

‘* Well, let us toit at once,’ said the other 
again, with a listless air— business should al- 
ways be quickly discussed.” 

‘‘[ have but little to say,” answered the other 
in a dry tone, “ but that little is important. A 
crisis in our affairs is approaching, and we wish to 
ascertain our strength before proceeding to ex- 
tremities. We have all along calculated on the 
assistance of the young laird of Blurtmore. Are 
we right ?” 

‘‘ ] have thought much over that,’’ was the re- 
ply—“ and the fact is, lam sorry I made any pledge 
toyou. The pledge was made because I could not 
repay the monies you had lent me, and so | was 
fain to get off by those means.” 

‘¢ Blurtmore, this is no excuse,’’ said the other, 
with a keen glance, “ your word is pledged.”’ 

‘¢ 1] know it, and my word is pledged with my 
heart, but can’t I avoid taking an active share in 
these matters? I give you my good wishes, for I 
believe you right,”” was the answer of the young 
man. 

‘Right!’ exclaimed the other, with a fierce 


outbreak of phrenzied vehemence. “Right! would 
you call the cause of God wrong? ould you 
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take His holy word and trample it under foot, and 
pronounce italie? If you would do this, then 
call our cause wrong.” 

‘“« Nay, I did not do so,”’ was the reply. “I said 
it was right, and I believe it.”’ 

‘‘ Aye!” continued the other witha fierce ener- 
gy of expression, that communicated to his face 
an almost unearthly scowl—‘ aye, it is strange 
how the worm perverts the mandates of his Maker. 
Wherefore was I created ? was it to serve the ends 
of a few favored tyrants? No, by heaven, never— 
never—never’’—and he dashed his clenched fist 
upon the table, as he spoke. 

His manner had a very obvious effect on young 
Blurtmore, who, with an intent eye, watched the 
other’s proceedings. He had come there, if pos- 
sible, to be absolved from an engagement with a 
lawless set of men, he had been induced to join 
by Scott’s arguments. Now he once more felt the 
strange influence the man had acquired over his 
fellow mortals. It was with a low voice he an- 
swered. 

“7 tell you again, Scott, my heart is with you, 
but [ would not care to be an active agent in this 
matter.” 

‘‘ Blurtmore, have it as you will. 1 leave the 
matter to your own conscience. I repeat what I 
have already said, that your word is pledged—you 
cannot deny it, and it seems to me unlike the old 
line to shrink from honorable dealing,” was the 
cunning reply. 

«« Enough!” said Blurtmore, “enough, my word 
is pledged, and by the heaven above us, I will not 
cancel it. { am yours in every thing.” 

«“ Nay,’ was the wily answer, ‘I do not wish 
you to act against your inclination.” 

‘I do not act against my inclination.” was the 
reply, as the young man rose and threw his cloak, 
by a dexterous turn, round his body—< I obey the 
sober dictates of my reason, and so 1 pledge my- 
self to aid and abet you in all.” 

‘‘It is enough,” quietly observed the other, “I 
thought the representative of an old and noble 
line would not shrink from his promise.” 

Some little time was spent in arranging matters 


which have no connection with our present story, 
and then with a hasty good night, the young man 
wrapped his cloak about him, and once more 
sought the crowded streets. 

His course lay in the direction from which he 
previously came, and with the same absent care- 
fulness, he threaded his way among the mass of 
people. When he reached St. Enoch’s square, he 
turned down,and thence diverging into Jamaica 
street, found himself on the bridge which crosses 
the river from the foot of the strect. Here all was 
clamor and bustle. At the end of the bridge were 
collected women and others, who earned a preca- 
rious and wretched pittance by the sale of fish, 
which were exposed in baskets illuminated by 
a small farthing candle stuck in the centre. 
These were all talking loudly, embellishing their 


e 
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discourses with occasional classic allusions to 
various persons’ optics, or personal remarks in 
regard to the souls of others. Irishmen were 
laughing and joking—boys were running about, 
or staring on this curious scene, and carriages 
and every kind of vehicle contributed to the 
uproar, which confused and startled the per- 
son whose lot it was to view it for the first time. 
On the other side of the street, gin shops were 
open and the light streamed gaily out from them 
upon the groups inthe street. Small taverns that 
descended to the lower parts of the buildings, sent 
forth the noise of bag pipes, and the measured 
beat of dancers, telling the merriment which was 
going on; and the streets themselves were filled 
with Irish laborers, sailors, factory boys, and many 
other classes which are always to be met with in a 
large city. Amid all this noise and bustle, the stran- 
ger took up his station on the bridge, and folding 

his cloak over his face gazed down on the river 
beneath. It rolled on with a dark hoarse murmur, 
reflecting on its dusky waters, the twinkling lights 
of the city, and bearing up many a floating 
tower that had but lately stemmed the ocean. 
Nothing of life could be seen upon it, save per- 

haps the dusky prow of a boat, asit stole onwards 

in the dark, #eming more like a spirit than a thing 
impelled by manualforce. All was dark and lone- 

ly, and to the miserable wretch who would dare 

to “ shuffle off this mortal coil’’ by one bold leap, 

there were but few chances of detection. Such 

thoughts seemed to possess the person whose wan- 

derings we have thus far followed, for with an ab- 

rupt sigh, he turned away and slowly paced the 

damp and muddy pavements. 

Many persons passed him as they hurried along 
on their own private affairs, and each would turn 
to cast a scrutinizing glance on the stranger, as 
they did so; but he still continued watching,— 
now leaning for a while on the balustrades of the 
bridge and presently resuming his sentry-like pace 
on the pavement. In time, the noise and clamor 
around him grew less; passengers were fewer, 
and those who were still abroad, hurried along 
with a quicker pace, anxious to obtain shelter from 
the cold East wind. Presently the fish sellers on 
the bridge, dropped away one by one ; the idle and 
dissolute lookers on sought the shelter of the gin 
shops that still threw an inviting glare across 


the street, and at length the stranger stood alone 
upon the bridge. The deep toned bell of the Tron, 
or, as it was generally called, the “ Laigh Kirk,”’ 
now gave forth, with its deep voice, the hour of 
eleven, and was immediately answered by the 
chorus of myriads of other bells. Then came the 
monotonous cry of the watchman, as he slowly 
went his rounds and poured forth the hour to the 
unheeding ears of the citizens. Thatat length ceas- 
ed, and all was once more silent save the deep 
roar of the river, rushing over the breakwater be- 


neath. 
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At length a step came hurriedly along from the 
South side of the river; and looking in that direc- 
tion, the stranger could perceive the comer was a 
man who bore the livery of a gentleman’s servant. 
A few steps brought him to his side and mutual 
recognitions passed. 

‘«¢ You have been long, Peraud ’’—said the stran- 
ger, ashe reached his hand for a packet which 
the other gave to him. 

‘«‘ Monsieur will pardon me,” said the man, with 
a strong French accent, “J did not see the lady 
till it was late.”’ 

‘« But you saw her at last, and gave her this pack- 
et,eh! Peraud?’’ asked the other again. 

‘* Monsjeur is right,’’ was the answer, delivered 
in the well-bred tones of a French valet. 

‘And she has sent it back. Well, I expected 
as much,’? murmured the young man, as he in- 
spected the packet he held. ‘ Peraud, had she 
any message for me ?’’ 

‘*If Monsieur please, she only remarked that 
she would see him to-morrow night, as already 
agreed,” was the quiet reply. 

“* That will do, Peraud—you saw none of the 
family ?”’ 

s* None!” 

* Bien! Allons chez vous.” e 

‘As Monsieur pleases,’’ said the Frenchman, 
and the stranger, wrapping his cloak around him, 
turned his face homeward, closely followed by 
his valet, who saw he was too much occupied 
with his own thoughts to be intruded upon. 

CHAPTER Il. . 

By the beautiful banks ofthe Clyde, on the lands 
which rise towards the Southern plains, stood a 
farm bearing about it the signs which betokened 
the proprietor a man of substance in the world— 
that is tosay, he possessed lands and cattle which 
enabled him to support himself and family, in a 
way which was rather above the general lot of 
farmers. It stood perched cn a pretty knoll of 
rising ground, and looked far over the winding 
waters of the Clyde. The farm was rented by 
Walter Morrisson, a man who bore among his 
friends, the character of an upright, honest farmer, 
and ‘ane weel tae dae in the worl’”—the last 
being a qualification which is a better passport to 
the good willof many, than the former. The good 
man had a daughter, and she was the pride of the 
country. Never, perhaps, was seen a prettier face 
and figure, than that of Jessie Morrisson. Her hair 
was light brown, and braided over her pretty clear 
smiling brow, from which the blue laughing eyes 
Jooked out like two dewdrops. Her figure was of 
the most exquisite proportions, and had all the 
grace and elegance which displayed it to the creat- 
est advantage. Of course she was the grand 
object of admiration to all the lads round about 
end if she were seen on the road “ drivin’ Gaiin 
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the kye,’’ the passing traveller would pause to 
watch her graceful figure as she followed the cattle, 
occasionally urging them on with some kind word, 
uttered in so clear and musical a voice, that its 
sweetness was almost startling. Jessie’s face was 
very pretty, and had a glance of quiet coquetry 
which was not its least attraction: perhaps she 
was conscious of the charms nature had lavished 
upon her, and who would blame her, though she 
was. 

Her most assiduous admirer was a young man 
named Duncan Gray, the son of a wealthy far- 
mer, whose grounds bordered close on Walter 
Morrisson’s. His addresses had been received with 
seeming pleasure by Jessie, up to the time our story 
commences, when a great and unaccountable 
change took place in her manner towards him. 
She seemed to delight in teazing and avoiding 
him ; never appeared in his evening visits, and 
altogether treated him in a manner which gave 
him considerable pain. He did not know how to 
account for it, and so he kept buzzing about, tor- 
mented by doubts and fears, till an event occurred 
which gave him much anxiety. 

One night he had been to Glasgow on some 
business, and it was dark ashe reached the little 
road which separated the two farms, and led up to 
his own house. At the foot of this road, he was 
surprised to see a gentleman’s horse fastened to a 
tree, and impatiently beating the ground with its 
hoof. His surprise was increased, when, as he as- 
cended the little road, he saw a gentleman wrapt 
so closely ina cloak, that he could not distinguish 
his features, descend the path and hurriedly pass- 
ing him, mount the horse and dash off in the 
direction of Glasgow. He wasso utterly amazed 
at this, he stood fer a moment gazing after the 
stranger, and at length in a sad quandary, turned 
his pace up the hill. There he could just distin- 
guish the form of some one slowly retreating 
towards Walter Morrisson’s house, occasionally 
pausing as if to listen to the horse’s hoofs as they 
dashed through the muddy road. Stealing cau- 
tiously forward, Duncan perceived that it wasa 
female, and as his heart beat with a thousand 
nameless terrors, she for a moment removed the 
hood that covered her face axd revealed the fea- 
tures of Jessie Morrisson. In an instant, ere he 
could utter one word, or detain her, she had pass- 
ed round the house, lifted the latch and entered 
with a light step. 

All this was most unaccountable to Duncan, 
and caused him a sleepless night, thinking what 
Jessie could mean by such extraordinary conduct. 
The next day he wandered over to Walter Mor- 
risson’s, and about the first object he saw, was 
Jessie, standing by the door of the barn, alone, 
He was at her side in an instant, and by a kind of 
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mechanical effort he immediately touched upon 
the subject at his heart. 

‘«‘ Whar’ was ye sae late yest’reen, Jessie?’’ was 
his question, as he looked fixedly on the pretty 
face of the culprit. 

«What dae ye want wi’ that, Duncan ?’’ was 
her answer, blushing at the question. 

‘«‘] want tae ken,”’ said the other, with a melan- 
choly voice. 

*“ Weel, I dinna mind that—jist ye ask nae 
questions lad, an’ ye’ll be tell’t nae lies,’’ was the 
somewhat pert answer of the beauty, evidently 
disliking the subject. 

-“*T saw ye doon at the road-fit yest’reen, an’ I 
only wantit tae ken what took ;e sic a gate at that 
time o’ nicht,’’ was the mournful reply of Duncan. 

“Weel, an’ what’s that tae you—jist ye never 
fash yer thoom aboot the matter, lad,’’ was the im- 
patient rejoinder. 

‘<1 dinna want tae vex ye, Jessie, but I’m afeard 
every thing is no’ as it should be,”’ said Duncan in 
the same melancholy tone. 

“Oh, ye’re unco wise wi’ yer tale o’t,’’ said 
Jessie, trying to brave it out—“ I’m sure I dinna 
ken what’s set ye haverin’ here this mornin’.”’ 

“ It’s no’ kind o’ ye Jessie, tae speak that way,”’ 
was the sad reply. ‘ Tonly wantit tae put ye on 
yer guard, for ye dinna ken vera muckle o’ the 
worl’,an’ yerauld faither an’ mither wudna like 
tae hear o’ yer bein’ oot at een that way.” 

The allusion to her parents fairly overcame 
Jessie’s pride, and in an instant her hand was ex- 
tended to Duncan, with cordial friendship, as she 
answered— 

‘Weel, Duncan, I ken that vera weel, an’ [’m 
sure l’m muckle obleeged tae ye for yer guid 
wishes.”’ 

The proffered hand was taken with asigh, while 
Duncan answered— 

‘That's maer like yersel’, Jessie, but ma heart 
misgies me saer aboot yer bein’ oot sae late yest’ 
reen. Tak’ care it dinnacome tae harm, Jessie’’— 
and with that the two parted. 

Time went by as usual, and Duncan saw with 
regret a sad change in Jessie's conduct. She was 
no longer the same open-hearted girl, nor had the 
same light spirit, though she strove to veil her un- 
happiness by an affectation of glee, which she did 

not possess. Her father and mother did not observe 
much change in her, except in the little minor 
duties of the household, which were often neglect- 
edina manner which led to severe reprimand. At 
such times she would observe a sullen indiffer- 
ence, which she had never before shown, and 
which caused her parents much uneasiness, 
more especially as she was their only daughter. 
Duncan wasassured that she often was from home, 
when others were long turned in for the night ; 
but her parents had no opportunity of observing 
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this, as it occurred when they had been long in 
bed and asleep. He never hinted his suspicions 
to the old people, but watched matters with a 
breaking heart, comforting himself with the hope, 
that Jessie would see the folly of her conduct ere 
long. More than once, he had heard the tramp of 
horses hoofs during the night, and once or twice 
he distinctly saw the same stranger he had seen 
on a previous occasion, mount his horse and pro- 
ceed at arapid pace towards Glasgow. All this 
Duncan observed with deep regret, and with the 
resolution of warning Jessie to what it might lead to 
but she would never give him the chance of a con- 
ference, and thus he was obliged to look on, with- 
outthe power of arresting a course which he was 
convinced would ultimately lead to her ruin. 

At length, one heavy day she fled from home, 
having the night before obtained her father’s 
blessing. That she had gone with deep regret, 
was evident from the passionate goodnight that 
she uttered the evening before, Her little room 
bore the marks of hasty preparation; articles of 
dress were strewed about the floor, but few taken 
away. The little matters that were missing, con- 
sisted of a few trinkets, which were common to the 
maidens of her rank in Scotland. Her Bible was 
open at the page where it was inscribed with her 
mother’s name, and the leaf on which it was writ- 
ten, was stained with the tears of the girl, as if she 
had taken a farewell of that token of a mother's 
love. A long braid of her silky hair lay beside it, 
showing she had wished toleave one last token of 
her misguided folly: nothing afforded aclue to 
the course she had taken. 

The grief of her father and mother on becoming 
convinced of the fact, was dreadful. The father, 
stern and strict in his principles, as is the case 
with the generality of the Scottish peasantry, 
strove to suppress the inward grief that gnawed 
at his heart, as unworthy of a Christian. Her 
mother, more charitable in her opinion, was griev- 
ed to the heart's core, andin time, the aged couple 
withered beneath the sad blow, and died blessing 
their daughter with their latest breath. Duncan 
was by their death bed, and heard the words of 
forgiveness, secretly blessing God in his heart for 
it. But he wasa stricken man. Often he strove 
to throw off the burden that weighed npon him, 
till his spirit well nigh sunk under its pressure, 
but it was of no use. He felt, day by day, that 
the bright side in life would no longer shine on 
him; that he was a broken hearted man, and so 
when he followed the remains of Jessie's parents 
to their last resting place, within a week of each 
other, and exactly one month after Jessie had dis- 
appeared, his whole spirit felt cruashed—crushed 
and broken. 


Still he never ceased enquiries after his loved 
one. She was advertised and searched for, but in 
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vain. Week after week passed heavily, and 
nothing was heard of her, till at length a note as 
follows, without date or post-mark, was by some 
strange means, conveyed to his house. It was in 
a man’s writing, and ran as follows: 


Mr. Duncan Gray— 

Your enguiries after Jessie Morrisson have been 
observed, and are wholly unnecessary. The 
object of them is well and happy, nor would she 
have taken the step she has, were she not assured 
that such would have been the case. 

She is at present under my protection, and 
I take the liberty of begging you will cease al! 
enquiries, till you can prove your right to make 
any.’ 


Such was the communication, and it staggered 
poor Duncan, asifa thunderbolt had fallen upon 
him. It clearly proved that Jessie was now lest 
forever, and under the protection of some one un- 
known. He could not but remark that her pro- 
tector, whoever he was, did not claim for himself 
the title of husband, a fact which sent a thousand 
cruel surmises to his mind. Besides, it seemed 
as if he were bent upon withdrawing the ties of 
home entirely from her, as was evident from 
the decided manner of speaking in the note ; 
and that also brought a painful succession of 
gloomy thoughts before him. In fact, it was the 
finishing blow to his happiness, and ever after 
Duncan was an altered man. His duties on the 
farm were gone through as if they were a burden, 
and the days crept along with a slow, sombre pace, 
that absolutely was horrifying to him. 


About this time, the popular spirit of tumult, 
which had been fermenting for some time past, 
was beginning to assume a most dangerous aspect. 
Placards were posted on the corners of every street, 
containing the most bloodthirsty and seditious lan- 
guage. The police were interrupted in the dis- 
charge of their duties, and often treated in a man- 
ner which endangered their lives. Stones were 
thrown at the windows of the authorities, and the 
carriage of the Provost stopped in open defiance 
of the law; and these symptoms, combined with 
others of a more dangerous nature, called for de- 
cisive measures on the part of a government 
whose base was being shaken vy the hands of its 
subjects. Allthis was alarming to the quieter dis- 
posed citizens, and many of the more timid for- 
sook the dangerous neighborhood of the city till 
the storm should blow over. The better spirited 
remained, many of whom were sworn in as sepcial 
constables, in order, as much as possible, to pre- 
serve the peace. 


Among others who volunteered their services 
was Duncan Gray, who went to the city with the 
hope of finding some clue to the place of Jessie’s 
retreat. [lad he been assured of her happiness 
he would not have taken such precautions, but he 
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had strange misgivings as to that, and he felt he 
could not rest till he had made certain of it. One 
thing lay like a dark cloud on his mind, and that 
was, that should he ever be fortunate enough to 
come upon her seducer, then would be the time 
when he would make him witness in the face of 
heaven, whether he had wronged her or no. That 
was the thought that mostly urged him to seek 
the city, and it was with a feeling of intense de- 
light, that he thought he could remember the face 
of the villain. At such times, he would clench 
his fists till he dug his nails into the flesh, and 
then he would smile, as he thouglit on the change 
that a few short weeks of agony had wrought in 
his mind. Meanwhile plots were formed, and be- 
gan to ripen, and affairs were fast merging into 
the smoky darkness that precedes the bursing forth 
of the flame. 
CHAPTER IY. 

In a small apartment, situated in that part of 
the city where the fashionable purlieus begin, and 
the more vulgar end, sat the young man already 
introduced to the reader, by the name of Blurt- 
more. He was bending anxiously over a paper 
which he held in his hand, and his contracted brow 
showed how deeply he was occupied with it. A 
decanter of wine and glasses were on the table 
beside him, from which he occasionally drank, and 
then bent his attention to the paper as before. 
There was a look of care and intense anxiety in 
his face, which the frequent sigh, the impatient 
stamping on the ground, and his contracted brow 
attested. The candle, with a long wick, burned 
dim on the table, which gave the room a most 
gloomy appearance; beside it lay a pair of pistols 
as if they had been thrown there carelessly by their 
owner; and the apartment itself was cold, and 
badly furnished. 

The little clock over the chimney struck twelve, 
and it smote upon the ear of Blurtmore. He start- 
ed, rose, and having stretched his limbs for an in- 
stant, stood gazing in deep thought upon the 
hands of the time-piece. When in this attitude, 
the door opened, and Scott entered, his keen 
eye glancing expressively, and full of meaning. 
Blurtmore turned, and seeing him, motioned to a 
chair without speaking. Scott flung himself into 
it, and continued to gaze at Blurtmore. 

‘¢ Will you take a glass of wine Scott?” 

‘¢ No I thank you, I never drink,” was the calm, 
cold answer. 

‘‘ Bah! man, you don’t appear wiser for that,” 
replied Blurtmore, in a tone of reckless gaiety, 
«¢ J drink whenever I wish it, and I have always 
been a happier man than you—eh—Scott ?” 

‘¢That may be as you think,’ answered Scott, 
in the same sneering tone, ‘‘and perliaps even 
then it may admit of a doubt.”’ 

‘‘ But I know it, man,—I know it,” continued 
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Blurtmore—“ I am a happy man in the midst of 
troubles, and yet I never read Seneca or Plantus 
either—yes, yes, take my word for it, wine is your 
true philosophy,” and he drank a glass as he spoke. 

‘¢ You do not follow the precepts of the wisest 
nan that ever lived,” was the harsh rejoinder of 
Scott. 

‘««Pshaw! man, I follow the precepts of a wiser 
still—remember what Alexis says.” 

‘< Qudeis philopotes anthropos esti kakos,”’ “am I 
a bad man ?” 

« Your own heart is the best admonitor on that 
point,’ again replied Scott: 

‘«¢ Well, you're right there I daresay,” continued 
Blurtmore, in the same tone of wild gayety—* I 
sometimes do wonder if] am a bad man—+that’s 
good Burgundy.” 

«A time may come when you will ask that 
question with deeper searching,’’ said the full 
deep voice of Scott. 

A slight shudder convulsed Blurtmore’s frame, 
as he answered, 

‘«‘Pish! man, there you go now to spoil my hap- 
piness. What a hatetul thing deathis! Is’nt it 
horrid to think ofa shroud, and a coffin, and one’s 
own funeral” 

“To some it is,’ was the calm, unmoved an- 
swer. 

‘* You take it coolly enough any way. I wishI 
were like you, but somehow it is a fearful thing to 
think of dying, and being stretched in a little nar- 
row box, and covered over with earth, and being 
eaten up by worms. Bah! where the devil is the 
decanter 2’ and Blurtmore gulped down a bumper 
to drown his gloomy thoughts. 

‘“« That,’’ said Scott, slightly nodding towards 
the decanter, ‘‘will not enable you to think on it 
more coolly.” 

‘Perhaps so—but it does for the time being; 
and then Anacreon has written so prettily about 
it. Gad, when I feel these qualms of consci- 
ence, I just think on some of my schoolboy odes, 
and then I’m all right again,”’ and as he spoke, he 
recited one of the odes of Anacreon, so happily 
rendered by Moore— 

I pray thee by the gods above, 
Give me the mighty bowl I love, 
And let me sing in wild delight. 
I will—I will—be mad to-night. 

** Anacreon and his imitators,”’ replied the oth- 
er, “have made more drunkards than our own 
countless grog-shops.”’ 

‘“‘ Egad, I believe it,’’ was the reckless reply ,4‘I 
believe it thoroughly. I sometimes think I was 
meant for something better than 1 happen to be at 
present. My mother used to say,I had the talent 
to make me a great man— Good God! where is that 
Burgundy 2? 


‘“‘T have spoken much to you on that very sub- 
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ject, Blurtmore, and still you continue the same 
reckless course,’’ was the reply of Scott. 

** Well, so you have—it’s a pity too—how’s Jes- 
sie? 

‘I have been to sce her.”’ 

“¢ Well?” 

“‘ And she prefers remaining here to going away 
from you.” ® 

“ Well, let her—she’s a noble girl.” 

“She spoke of other things,” said Scott with 
his keen eye fixed on Blurtmore. 

‘* What were they ?”’ said the other in a careless 
tone. 

‘* Marriage !’’ was the quict reply. 

‘Pooh! Pooh! I have told her that will all come 
in time,” was the careless answer. 

‘« Time has a swift wing,’’ was the reply. 

“ Tempus fugit, as we used to say at school. 
Well Scott you do utter a truth attimes. Now 
for a cigar.” and as he lighted it he hummed 


Real Havana, 
Precious cigar, 
Sweet as manna— 

Bright as a star. 


‘* To-morrow I fear there will be some little dis- 
turbance,” said Scott, changing the subject. 

“So do I—won't you smoke, Scott?” was the 
answer. 

** No, I thank you.” 

“* Well, you area complete cynic: Why don't 
you live in a tub like Diogenes?” 

‘** Because I prefer to laugh, rather than be 
laughed at; good night!” 

** Good night! and the devil take care of you; if 
you see Peraud send him with my robe de nuit and 
etceteras.”’ 

The morrow came, and its signs and omens were 
portentous of weighty matters: popular tumult 
seemed at last about to burst forth. The city au- 
thorities were conscious of this, and took their 
precautions accordingly. A detachment of the 
—th regiment were billeted in town, which, with 
a party of dragoons who had been there for some 
time, were held in readiness for any occasion of 
necessity. Not content with this, however, it was 
whispered that a few pieces of artillery were ready 
to be placed so as to sweep the streets at command, 
and the police force themselves were promenading 
the city in detachments of fifteen and twenty at 
atime. Notwithstanding all this, some decided 
movement seemed on the tapis ; the streets, and 
all public places of resort, were filled with knots 
of gloomy, discontented men, whose countenances 
bore the marks of black passions and unrestrained 
ferocity; and as Duncan Gray crossed the bridge, 
on his way into town, on the evening of that day, 
he found it difficult to proceed, from the immense 
crowd and rude demeanour of the populace. 
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Shaping his course towards the Candleriggs, he 
proceeded to the shop of a friend, William M’Al- 
lister, a man who had rendered himself very un- 
popular with the mass, from his proceedings 
in the City Council, to which he belonged at that 
time when the aristocrats of Glasgow did not scorn 
to rank among its counsellors, a decent ‘ shop 
keeper.”’ As Duncan went on, through the streets, 
he found every thing dreary and desolate : every 
window was closed, and barricaded—every door 
made fast in anticipation of the coming storm— 


and when at length he reached the house of his 
friend, the time conswmed in unbarring and un- 
locking the door, proved the fear of the proprie- 
tor. 

That there was necessity for such fear, remains 
to be seen; and should this imperfect sketch ever 
meet the eye of any who took part in the proceed- 
ings of that night, he will agree with me in think- 
ing that it was one of those dreadful times, 
that can never be erased from the memory. 

(To be continued.) 





THE DAYS OF YORF.—sy zk. Mm. CHARLTON. 


Ie 
I love them not + I love them not, 
Those dazzling days of yore, 
When Fame by blood and guilt was bought, 
And Power by golden store ; 
When tumult was the ceaseless lot, 
Of timid and of brave, 
And man might choose for resting spot, 
The dungeon or the grave. 


Il. 
I love them not —I love much more 
The mild and tranquil ray, 
Which shineth, like a blessing, o’er 
Our own religious day ; 


When Peace duth spread her mantle wide, 
And War’s red flag is furled, 

And kindness, love, and worth preside, 
The monarchs of the world. 


HI. 
And onward yet —and onward still; 
May light and truth advance, 
Until o’er ev’ry vale and hill, 
Their beams of mercy glance ; 
Till all the tribes of earth’s domain, 
Shall come from east and west, 
And ’neath a Saviour’s blissful reign, 
In peace and virtue rest. 
Savannah, Jan. 13th, 1842. 





STANZAS: 


Written to accompany a picture of a Cavalier listening to a lady singing. 


BY J. He. MIFFLIN. 


Lady, since last that song I heard, 

But seldom has my heart been stirr’d 
By gentle sounds like these ; 

The storm careering o’er the wave— 

Fhe clarion calling to the brave, 

Where carnage gives a gory grave— 
Have better learned to please : 

I had forgot, that to my ear, 

Such softer sounds had once been dear. 


But now, it sweetly brings to mind 
The quiet home, left far behind ; 
The fair young forms I loved ; 
The eyes that smil’d, the cheeks that blush’d; 
The voices that have long been hushed— | 


The hopes, with them, forever crushed— 
*Till, by its magic moved, 

I could resign my eyes to tears, 

Forgotten with those foolish years. 


Then, gentle lady, for thy song, 
To thee the wanderer’s thanks belong, 
And he will bless the strain, 
Which tho’ it waken hopes no more, 
That with his youth, itself, are o’er, 
_Has, what he thought was dead before, 
Thus call’d to life again— 
And to his willing heart revealso— 
Tho’ hopeless still—that still it feelss 
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LOVE AND REASON.—THE LAST PAGE IN 





MY BOOK. 


LOVE AND REASON. 


FROM A VOLUME OF MSS. POEMS, BY RICHARD HENRY WILDE. 


—— 


On the device of a seal; Minerva taking the bandage from the eyes of Cupid and presenting him 


wings, with the legend — 


Sweet Venus bound on Cupid’s eyes 
A fillet stolen from Fancy’s bow, 
And sent him wandering from the skies 
To seek his fortune here below. 


With face of sunshine, soul of mirth, 


He roved through wood, and mead, and bower, 


Making a lovlier heaven of earth; 
Such was of Fancy’s spell the power. 


Sametimes he thought he chased through air 


The brightest butter-flies, and laughed, 
While wounding many a bosom fair, 
To see them flutter on his shaft. 


Reason, who found an infant boy 
Blindfold, alone, and far astray, 
Hoping to give the urchin joy, 
In pity tore the web away. 


“ Se vedesse fuggirebbe,”” 


Love saw ; but with returning sight, 
Vanished the charm by Fancy given, 
Earth now for him had no delight, 
And the boy pined and longed for heaven. 


Her own rash kindness Reason blamed, 
And the fond spell would fain restore. 

It might not be — her power it shamed. 
The fillet would unite no more. 


“ Go then,” she cries, and o’er him flings 
Pinions of down with rosy hue; 

“Go say *t was Reason lent you wings !* 
The urchin smiled, obeyed, and flew. 


Lovers who listen to the tale 
Mark well the moral it supplies ; 
Do not let Reason rend love’s veil ; 
Remember ! — “ If he sées, he flies.”* 
3d Feb’y, 1819. 





THE LAST PAGE IN MY BOOK! 


In this blank place,—this very night, 
A few true words I'd fain indite: 

[ll copy here such thoughts as may 
Prove useful in some coming day. 


Upon these leaves I’ve written thoughts that came, 


Deep from my bosom like a smothered flame ; 


Some seem too sad; yet like a cast off weight,— 
When uttered thus—the heart beats more elate ; 


Some are as chast’nings for the injured past ; 
Some o*er the future would a brightness cast : 


O! are these thoughts,—tho’ pure and true they be, 


But as the star-beams sprinkled on the sea; 
Sparkling an hour’s time with living lixtt,— 


I have not calous been—but prone ; 
Weak—as if strength were not mine own; 
To follow quick impulses as they start, 
Without the just approval of the heart ; 
For this dear consolation can I claim,— 
From my heart’s depth—no vexing action came. 
Ihave done wrong; I feel it now,— 
And low to retribution bow ; 
But penalty for error—paid, 
May I not dauntless lift my head ; 
And wear the chaplet Hope can weave,— 
The promised gifts of Hope receive?— 
So it may be; I will not quail, 


Then by the rough waves scattered—swift from sight?— Tho’ strong and staggering doubts assail ; 


I look back on the years gone by, 

And hardly can restrain a sigh :— 

I’ve squandered gifts ; I’ve wasted time ; 
Dve followed folly ; harboured crime ;— 
Pve drank the drought of dewy hue, 

Of nectar taste and richness too ; 

But in that draught galls bitterness, 
Tho’ at the bottom—was not less. 


I'll rouse my mind; it shall not sleep,— 
But an unwinking vigil keep; 
Each passion shall be held in guard, 
Till Reason can the rage retard ; 
And speak with such commanding word, 
The soul must tremble when *tis heard. 
And it may be,—that I will yet be blest, 
In tasting life deep planted in my breast ; 
The weeds of folly blasted at their root, 


* Every one will at once trace the origin of this trifle The better tree will flourish,—rich in fruit. 
to Moore’s “ Love and Reason,” and Byron’s “ Love has : HAROLD. 


no gift so grateful as his wings.” 


8 


Savannah, Oct. 10th, 1841. 
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MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


—_—. 


IF the views taken in cur former number be correct stumbled upon discoveries, and acquired treasures, fat 


it will be seen, that withall his boasted wisdom and 
advances in knowledge, man has not yet found the 
secret of perfecting his institutions or of giving them 
stability, having never been able to expel fiom the 
body politic, whatever might be its form, the subtle 
and pernicious aura, or deadly disease of despotism; 
which like the gout of the human constitution has so 
fatal a tendency to vibrate from the head to the ex- 
tremities, and from the extremities to the head, his 
utmost efforts and skil!, enabling him to do nothing 
more than to confine it to that part of the economy, 
where it is least likely to do injury, or prove mortal. 
The Sovereign Remedy so generally resorted to in 
most cases, as where uncertainty and agitation are no 
longer bearable, ‘but fill the measure of a countrie’s 
misery,” is considered by most people, as even worse 
than the disease, and as presenting at any rate but a 
choice of evils. Though experience may plan, and 
wisdom crown the work, the seeds of decay, of ruin 
or revolution, insinuate themselves into, and pervade 
its frame; and he is still condemned to see the fairest 
fabrics of his hopes and ambition, reared by the Sage’s 
thought, and the Stateman’s toils, either destroyed by 
violence, desecrated by corruption, or converted at 
last into the strong holds of Power, of Tyranny, and 
Persecution. 


See the vast theatre of Time displayed, 

While o’er the stage successive nations tread. 
With pomp the shining images succeed, 

What heroes perish and what millions bleed? 
But Death and Night, and Chaos shut the scene, 
And History tells us that the things have been. 


His fond hope, and still fonder attempts, to nourish 
into lasting bloom and life, the precious plant of Free- 
dom, the rare Fountain-tree of Liberty, which though 
it waters and refreshes the soils it flourishes in, still 
proves an exotic in every land—have alike been frustra- 
ted, and ended in failure and disappointment. 

For even where the object of his solicitude seemsat 
last to strike root—clothes itself with flowers, and bends 
Jow its branches with ambrosial fruitage—it is then 
also, always nearest to its withering, and then verging 
to its downfall, as that well known vegetable miracle, 


The wondrous plant of Indian Bowers, 

The Aloe, its long perfecting flowers, 
Its secular wreath— 

Puts on as conscious of its ending hours, 
And smiles in death. 


But il desperandum, is still his motto ; and for our- 
selves, we willingly echo the sentiment, which has 
ever been the parent of his noblest attempts, and 
greatest deeds; and has still called forth his highest 
virtues, and the truest energies of his nature. Ina 
perhaps vain pursuit, he has, like the alehymists of old, 


more valuable than those of which he was in search— 
has advanced knowledge—extended science, and 
ascertained the resources and energies, and boundless 
capacities of his immortal mind. But, though the real 
source of his difficulties and failures is snfficiently 
overt and obvious, he seems equally puzzled at the 
end of every experiment, by the uniformity of the re- 
sult, or at finding, that the wisest institutions, and best 
constructed governments ever yet devised by the wit of 
legislators and statesmen, (those indefatigable and 
ever ready men-milliners, who are so forward to 
accommodate him, whenever he wants their services, } 
still set badly wpon, and {to carry out our meta- 
phor) never exactly fit him, or at any rate soon wear 
out, if he does not cast them off before they do, either 
through fickleness, or hig usual impatience of any re- 
straint, whether gentle or severe, upon his wild and 
wicked will. Hence, he is always inclined to ascribe 
his half naked, uncomfortable, and often shivering 
public condition, and the somewhat ludicrous result of 
his still coming out at the end of his various peragra- 
tionsand experiments, in pretty much the same plight 
as when he began them—rather to some defect in the 
cut or quality of the multifarious politieal dresses, 
through which he has been so perpetually masquera- 
ding for ages past, than to the natural insubordinacy of 
hiv spirit, or any deformity or want of comliness and 
fair proportion in himself. Under this idea he is 
perpetually changing the fashion of his civic garments 
and parapharnailia, and has sported nearly as many 
different costumes and habits in his time, as any Lon- 
don dandy, or Parisian Exquisite; the cutand condition 
of which, however, have in general, assimilated them 
much more nearly to **the loop’d and window’d ragged- 
ness’’ or patchwork toggery ofan Irish Beggar, than to 
any thingdesigned for human use or convenience. Those 
on which he most prided himself, have, at any rate, ever 
made a poor and indifferent show, beside the regal and 
grandly flowing costume, in which the tyrants and 
despots who have so often outgeneralled and got the 
upper hand of him, have always contrived to figure 
with such pomp and parade and imposing advantage 
before the world. Butlike the hypocrites described 
by Milton, 
‘* Who dying put in the weeds of Dominie, 
Or in Franciscan thinks to pass disguised.’” 
He still remains at bottom, whether clothed in rags, 
or arrayed in purple—whether ruling or ruled—the 
saine incorrigible rowdy and anarchist—the same 
slave under subjection, and tyrant in power, which he 
showed himself to be from the beginning of his career. 
He is, notwithstanding, ever talking of, and always 
professes to be seriously bent on Reform—by which it 
is nearly surperflous to observe, he means nothing 
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more, than another change in, or some new ordering 
of his political affairs—the term, having no reference 
avhatever, toany proposed moral amendment, either 
of his manners or conduct—this being a mere seconda- 
vy matter, which he is accustomed to adjourn over 
from time to time, having never yet found leisure to 
reflect fully upon it, or to set about it fairly. While 
he has often waged long and deadly wars for the acqui- 
sition of territories which he could not use, afier 
acquiring them; or for the maintenance of opinions 
which had no other influence upon his conduct, than 
to arouse his pugnacious propensities, and keep him 
constantly ina passion and at points with his neighbors, 
he has at all times been marvelously deliberate, and 
<< cool asa summer morning,”’ in relation to this great, 
and as he gravely admits, important subject. It 
appears in truth to be one rather delicate in ifs 
nature—and which it is difficult for him to act upon 
understandingly, or without incurring obligations and 
incumbering himself with duties, which it wonld not 
be altogether easy or convenient for him to meet or 
discharge as he ought to do,* yet in his yourtzer or bet- 
ter days—when he was something more of a scholar 
than he is at present—and when he spoke Greek and 
Latin with the same fluency as his mother tongue; 
he had a somewhat more correct notion on this sub- 
ject, and seemed to be aware that the first species of 
improvement ougftt rather to precede, and was in 
some sort necessary to the success of the latter. But 
as objects placed too near the eye are seen indistinctly, 
while others are overlooked from being always before 
it—he is ever least able to appreciate those truths 
which lie on the surface, and most immediately chal- 
lenge his attention. 


It is in this way that he has never been able to de- 
rive benefit, or any permanent advantage, from the 
lessons of experience which are so broadly written in 
the page of history, as to require no research to find 
them—and which, though learned by others, or those 
who have gone before him—seem to be as little avail- 
able to him as the wisdom of a father is to his son, in 
individual cases, or in private life. We perhaps ought 
not, therefore, to marvel much, that he has not yet 
succeeded in making the discovery, that governments 
are at best necessary evils, and only answer their 
proper ends, where they operate to restrain and dis- 
cipline his passions and will, and incite him to the 
practice of those civic and public virtues which must 
exalt his nature, and form the best sureties, both for 
his public happiness and his private welfare. On the 
contrary, it has ever been his besetting error, to con- 
sider the preservation of his /iberty the accumulation 
of national wealth, and a mere outward prosperity, as 
comprising all that governments should aim at, or can 





s . ° ° 
The controversies and contests in which he has 
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hope toachieve. Though the pursuit of this double 
ignis fatuus has continued to lead him through bogs 
and brakes, and from one political quicksand to anoth- 
er, for successive ages—he remains, We are sorry to 
repeat it, as little enlightened by his experience as he 
is improved by his sufferings. His last and grandest 
invention, in the political way—the Representative 
system, of which America enjoys the exclusive ad- 
vantage—though certainly an improvement on all for- 
mer contrivances, has yet—horrible dictu! already 
got most sadly out of order, and has given some omini- 
ous indications, of late, of coming to a stop altogether, 
by partial swspension of motion, and by a phizzing, 
whirling and jarring of the machinery, not a little 
alarming to those who are within reach of the explo- 
sion, Which a@ derange nent in the circulation of the 
steam by which it is kept in motion, momently threat- 
ens.t Hence, even Jonathan himself, begins to sus- 
pect that his favorite and vaunted invention is not, 
after all, the patent, self-regulating machine that it 
was cracked up to be; and that the cheapest is not al- 
ways the best article—except in the case of that very 
necessary and useful commodity, experienoe,—of 
which the inferior, or second-hand kind, that may be 
had from others, free of expense, is always preferable 
to the dearer sort, earned by ourselves, and which we 
sometimes so paintully gather by our own industrious 
efforts. This inveterate habit of Jonathan, of search- 
ing for himself in all matters—which has led him to 
repeat with deliberation, and a species of ludicruous 
persistence, the errors of others ; which were mere 
bluncers in their case, but which assume in his hands 
the dignity of carefully instituted experiments—has, 
at different times, involved him in various ugly 
scrapes of a political, financial and military kind. 
These have at least served to illustrate his persever- 
ance,and his independence of other nations, in thus 
manufacturing for, himself an article which he might 
at all times have imported more cheaply from abroad. 
This manufacture of experience he has always been 
carrying on upon a large scale, and with distingnished 
success ; and that the domestic product will continue 
to rival and sustain a competition with the foreign ar- 
ticle—we venture to predict with the same confi- 
dence as did the cunning wight, who foretold that the 
egz would produce a chicken, even though it should 
happen to be hatched by a goose. In fine, the only 
sure step in advance which he seems to have made in 
the political way, is the firm establishment of the 


freedom of speech and the press; tights, of which he 


certainly avails himself pretty liberally, and in a man- 
ner which serves to shew that they are not quite so 
closely conneeted with civil freedom as they were at 
first supposed to be, or with that music of the spheres, 


been so constantly enzaged—as far as history reaches— 


have indeed always turned upon mere abstract points, or doctrines, principles and articles of faith—the minor 
matters of practice and duty being little regarded in the melee—and considered as too plain to deserve attention, 
or to be worth disputing about. 

t The late commercial and banking embarrassments of the country are here alluded to. 
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which otherwise harmonizes the movements and 
holds together the starry system of the Union. The 
long and forceable suppression of these privileges in 
the old world, where man was for ages scarcely al- 
lowed to speak above his breath—and been nearly re- 
duced to-the condition of the dumb creation, and the 
unreasonable course pursued by the Despots in that 
quarter, of always interrupting him in his harangues— 
of summarily knocking him down, as out of order, 
and burning his writings by the common hangman, 
may doubtless be regarded as the immediate origin of 
the extraordinary outbreak of eloquence by which he 
has so wonderfully signalized himself in this land of 
liberty. For here he has almost for the first time in 
his life, enjoyed the right and comfort of speaking his 
mind, or rather of talking as much as he pleases, (for 
there is no mind in the case,) and letting his tongue 
wag on without any danger of having it cut off, or be- 
ing forcibly gagged by some tyrant unwilling to listen 
to reason. 

If a government of the tongue, be a proof of wis- 
dom on the part of those who achieve such a miracle, 
our friend Jonathan, who has the fortune to live un- 
der, and the credit of having established a regime of 
this kind ; may surely dispute the palm of political 
skill with the Solons, the Numas, and Lycurguses of 
old ; though the rather uncomfortable sort of rule to 
which he is now subjected by this most unruly member, 
is likely, we think, to prove much less enduring than 
the patience with which he has thus far submitted to it. 
To such an extent, indeed, does the cacoathes loquen- 
di prevail among his servants and agents, in every 
office and station, that even those engaged in the ordi- 
nary duty of clearing up the ground, and felling the 
forest, are now in the habit of incontinently mounting 
the stump of every tree that they cut down, and pro- 
nouncing an harrangue on the occasion, or upon the 
political topics of the day; which though seldom over- 
burdened with meaning, or *‘furiously to the purpose,’’ 
he is compelled to listen to, so that he has no choice 
but quietly to look on while his work is neglected 
and his laborers thus take up his time in telling him 
what they have done, or intend to do for him ; and 
under this strange species of stumpocracy he seems to 
have settled down for the present. ‘These, however, are 
not the only vagaries of his servants and rea] masters; 
for they sometimes strike work altogether and threaten 
to go home ; while at others they menace him with 
a crisis which is always at hand; or prophecy his 
speedy dissolution; which indeed, they seem resolved 
sooner or later to bring about. To make amends for 


all this, they once a year hold a grand jubilee, or na- 
tional festival, during which they lay themselves out 
to please, to flatter, and to cozen him ; reminding him 
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of his famous exploits during the Revolution ; of the 
miseries and privations which he endured during that 
period ; and winding up with a flourishing account of 
the state of his affairs, and the most positive assertions 
and prophecies, that he is destined to take his station 
among the great ones of the earth ; and promising him 
glory, and power, and dominion forever. This puts 
him in a good humor for a while ; but with so fractious 
and ungovernable a household to manage, his domestic 
troubles soon commence anew ; and his present con- 
dition is certainly any thing but enviable, if it may not 
be considered as dangerous and critical in the extreme. 
With the disease of abolitionism spreading through 
his membets ; with one portion of the confederacy 
amiably employed in endeavoring to excite insurrec- 
tion in the other, in order to convert his wooly-headed 
Africans on his southern plantations into republicans 
and freemen ; and ageneral bankruptcy pervading the 
land: he certainly exhibits a somewhat grotesque figure 
to thealookers on, or to other nations—now tickled into 
smiles and good humor by his followers and flatterers, 
and anon writhing with strangely wry faces under the 
twinges of the various and deadly maladies with 
which he is afflicted, while his ears are assailed and 
stunned by the eternal. and alternate croaking and 
crowing of opposition and administration editors and 
writers, of whom he always keeps a large corps in his 
pay. Itis, indeed, to his strange®addiction to the wri- 
tings and company of these newspaper gentry, who, 
with the pestilent race of demagogues & stump orators, 
whom we have already described, are his chief coun- 
sellors and guides; that the principal part of his troubles, 
his agitationsand bankruptcy in the midst of abundance 
are mainly owing and may be traced. The odd pro- 
pensity and humor of the Scoth poet, Wilkie—the au- 
thor of the **Epigoniad”—who loved to sleep in dirty 
sheets, was not more out of the way than the unac- 
countable taste exhibited by Jonathan for a similar 
luxury which, instead of contributing to his repose, 
keeps him constantly perturbed and agitated, and toss- 
ing on the bed of ‘‘restless ecstacy.’” 

Thus, then, while the bee, the beaver, and the ant, 
appear to have succeeded in perfecting their system of 
polity, soas to have had no occasion to alter them, 
from the beginning of the creation to the present day, 
man—proud man! the ‘‘paragon of animals,” their ac- 
knowledged superior and sovereign, has ever been 
strangely afloat in this way—now struggling onward 
amidst a sea of troubles and storms, or driven back- 
wards by the tempest upon the dark and desolate shore 
of despotism, where he is often glad to seek refuge, 

‘*F rom offthe tossing of those fiery waves, 
And there find rest, if rest can harbor there.’” 
Stttttg 
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HAPPY NEW-YEAR! 


How delightful it is on a Christmas, or New Year's 
morning, to be awakened by the half shouted wish of 
««Merry Christmas to you!” or‘*A happy New Year!” 
and then at the breakfast table, to have these kindly 
salutations repeated, anddwelt upon, until our very 
hearts sing for gladness. The wonder is that the uliti- 
tarians and modern innovators have not swept away, 
with their besom of reform, these good old relics of the 
past, but in spite of all their miserable dogmas, Christ- 
mas Still comes with its blithesome gaiety, and New 
Year’s is still crowned by the happy wishes of friend- 
ship. Toevery heart, young and old—rich and poor, 
the return of these holidays, gives birth to no ordinary 
emotions. Ifthe year has deen crowned with good- 
ness; if tears, save of joy, have been strangers to the 
eyes; if our lives have been moving onward witha 
happy and peaceful current, dimpled only with the 
eddying circles of gladness; then the dawn of Christ- 
mas, and New Years, is hailed with extacy, and its 
hours are filled up with merriment and pleasure. But 
if sorrow—if sickness—if bereavement has been busy 
with man; if the rolling seasons have brought but suc- 
cession of griefs; if misfortune has wrecked his pros- 
pects, if disease has wasted his frame; if friends have 
turnedaway from his door; if affections have been 
buried in the dust, and the idol shrine of his love cov- 
ered with sack cloth, then the heralding of these fes- 
tive days brings to him no charm, but the very revelry 
without, causes a deeper anzuish within. The joyful 
salutation, the laughing board, the innocent mirth, are 
to him but mockeries of woe, which grate harshly on 
his dessolate spirit and areuse every sense of wretch- 
edness. 

The observance of these holidays, even disconnect- 
ed with their religious sentiments, is proper and mer- 
ited. We should give a kindly parting to the old year 
—a joyful welcome to the new. The task of the old 
year isdone; its months, its weeks, its days, its hours, 
have been filled up with their allotted duties, and if 
wecan look back upon its course with complacency, 
and recall its periods with pleasing reminiscence, we 
have indeed occasion to rejoice that another leaf of 
our lives —a record so fairly written, has gone to take 
its place in the register on high. The new year is all 
before us, and as we stand upon its threshold, who 
shall prophecy its close ? We are entering an un- 
known land ; we are led only by the sun from day to 
day ; but not an hour of the future is revealed to us, 
When we set down one foot we know not where we 
shall place the other. We grope our way forward, 
perhaps we may reach the “ delectable mountains,” 
perhaps be entrapped by ‘‘ the Giant Despair.” Let 
us then rejoice while we can, over the new year; for 
we know not what is behind the horizon of the coming 
hour. Let us give a joyful farewell to the old, for it 
turns not back in its flight. Yet they are all departing 
one by one, they wing themselves away, and the last 
Christmas and New Year greetings will soon be an- 
swered by the tolling bell — the mourning train — the 
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tomb—eternity. It was the custom in the ancient 
temples to hang a wreath of flowers around the neck 
of the victim intended for the sacrifice, and it is wise 
that we should deck the parting year with the garlands 
of joy, and celebrate its close by that annual gathering 
around the family altar, and that display of social de- 
lights and hilarities which for so many centuries have 
as it were danced out the old year and ushered in the 
new. We begun our article with gladsome feelings, 
but we have insensibly slidden into a mournful strain; 
for the season is indeed, as Prentice has elegantly 
written, 


‘A time 
For memory and for tears.” 


And the experience of all of us confirms the stanza of 
the same poet, that — 


** Within the deep, 
Still chambers of the heart, a spectre dim, 
W hose tones are like the wizzard voice of Time, 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away 
And left no shadow of their loneliness 
On the deal waste of life. That spectre lifts 
The coffin lid of Hope. and Joy, and Love, 
And bending mournfully above the pall [ers 
Sweet forms that slumber there, scatters dead flow- 
O’er what has passed to nothingness. The year 
Has gone, and with it many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 
Its shadow in each heart.”’ 


But anon with this remorseless ‘spirit of the 
glass and scythe”’ this tomb-builder of the world ; let 
us turn away from the past and look forward to the 
future that spirit land of hope and felicity. 


LAW AND LAWYERS, or Sketches and illustrations 
of legal history and biography, in 2 vols. 


The general contents of these lively volumes are, 
Law Education; Early Struggles of Eminent Men; 
Legal Eccentricity; The Bar; Advocates and Advo- 
cacy; Sketches of Former Chancellors; Sketches of 
former Judges; Lawyers in Parliament; Law Litera- 
ture; Sketches of Eminent Lawycrs; Literary Law- 
yers; The Bench and the Woolsack ; Comments on 
Conveyancing; Morality of Law and Lawyers. We 
have cursorily examined these pages and find in them 
much agreeable gossip—much pleasant anecdote— 
many interesting sketches of legal character, and con- 
siderable erudition judiciously arranged and happily 
portrayed. The law,both inthis country and England, 
seems to be,as Sir William Jones has observed, ‘‘ The 
only road to the highest stations,” and Sir Edward 
Coke has given a catalogue of about two hundred great 
and noble families, which had, as far back as his day, 
risen by thelaw. The volumes before us open passages 
on the lives of several of these which afford encourage- 
ment to the timid and hope to the desponding, and we 
are confident few can lay down these pages without 
having his emulation excited, his zeal increased, and 





his purposes of greatness more ardent and confirmed, 
The volumes are enriched with two fine engravings of 
Charles Abbot, Baron Zenterden, Lord Chief Justice 
of the Kiug’s Bench; and John Scott, First Earl of 
Elden, Lord High Chancellor of England. It is 
published by Carey & Hart, and for sale at Thomas 
Purse’s. 


Tae LIFE AND ADVENTURES or ROBINSON 
Crusog, by Daniel DeFoe ; with a Memoir of the 
Author, and an Essay on his Writings: Illustrated 
by Grandeville. 


This is one of Appleton’s splendid editions, and Ap- 
pleton is one of the most luxurious of publishers. 
Robinson Crusoe! the book of childhood come back 
witha rich costume to beguile afew hours from the cares 
of manhood. Who does not sec, in youthful memory, 
the shipwreck, the solitary island, the thousand ingen- 
jous contrivances of Crusoe, his man Friday, his 
thatched dwelling, and the thrilling incidents of this 
fictitious Selkirk? It is a noble monument of the 
genius of DeFoe —a monument whose foundations 
are laid on the hearts of delighted children, and whose 
top stone is cemented by the praise of many genera- 
tions. It has been translated into almost every lan- 
guage and for more than one hundred and twenty five 
years has never known arival. Dr. Blair, one of the 
most fastidious of rhetoricians, has said ‘‘ that no fic- 
tion in any language was ever better supported ; and 
Dr. Johnson, the great moralist, has placed it among 
the two or three works which every one wishes had 
been longer. It is a singular fact that some of the 
most popular and standard works in the English lan- 
gauge were bought for a trifle and published with dis- 
trust. Nearly the whole circle of booksellers had, in 
vain, been canvassed for a publisher of Robinson Cru- 
soe. Milton, with much difficulty obtained a license 
to publish his Paradise Lost, and could only get for it, 
fifteen pounds, and the payment of that paltry sum 
depended on the sale of the impressions. The ‘‘Pleas- 
ures of Hope,” by Thomas Campbell, was offered 
in vain to every bookseller in Glasgow and Edinburg, 
not one being willing to risk even paper and printing 
upon the work, till at last the printers to the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow undertook it, merely allowing the 

Author fifty copies at the trade price, and in the event 
of its reaching a second edition, a gratuity of £10. 

Dr. Johnson obtained for Goldsmith’s MS. of the 
Vicar of Wakefield L60 only, but Mr. Newburg did 
not venture to publish it for nearly three years, having 
given that price more asa benefaction, than as his esti- 
mation of the value of the story. 

All who have ever read DeFoe’s story will be de- 
lighted to renew their acquaintance with Robinson 
Crusoe and his man Friday, in the elegantly embel- 
lished volume for sale at Purse’s. 
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Witson’s MisceLLanieEs. Critical and Miscella- 
neous Essays, by Christopher North, (Professor 
Wilson,) in 8 volumes, Philadelphia, Carey & 
Hart, 1842. 

These are truely delightful volumes, comprising his 

articles from Blackwood’s Magazine from 1828 to 1839 
inclusive. Few writers of fugitive pieces ever attain 
extended celebrity while living, or lasting fame when 
dead. Their styleand their articles are mostly de- 
signed to produce striking and pleasing impressions on 
the public mind, to relieve the tedium of graver studies, 
or minister to the lighter faculties of the mind; and 
this temporary effect produced, they pass away, leaving 
hardly a foot print on the sands of time, and are for- 
gotten. A man may write well for a Magazine and 
his articles be received with applause when blended 
with others in their hebdomodal or Monthly or Quarter- 
ly periodicals, and yet there are but few very few of 
these writers whose pieces would read well, or rather, 
be interesting, when compiled by themselves, to stand 
upon their own merits, unconnected with that which 
originally enhanced theirinterest. The Miscellanies 
of Christopher North, however, constitute one of these 
exceptions, they read well any where—are interesting 
evry where; and their beautiful style and kind senti- 
ments, and elevated thoughts are as attractive when 
disrobed from the garments of Blackwood, as when we 
recognize their lineaments under the rich brocade 
of the Scottish Magazine. John Wilson is a native of 
Scotland and is now in his fifty third year. He was 
educated at Oxford University, and there gave evidence 
of his peculiar poetical powers, by gaining Sir Roger 
Newdigate’s prize for English poetry, over three 
thousand competitors. Being left by his father with 
ample means, he purchased the estate of Elleray, near 
the Lake of Windermere in Cumberland, one of the 
most picturesque sites in England. Even paradised 
in this beautiful spot, surrounded by a growing family, 
elegant amusements, and cultivated society, with a 
poets mind, a poets heart and a more than poets wealth 
to gratify his generous feelings, he laid the foundations 
of his future fame, and sent forth those beautiful poems, 
the ‘‘ Isle of Palms,” and the ‘* City of the Plague.” 
In 1820, he was elected to the Chair of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Edinburgh, made vacant by 
the death of Dr. Thomas Brown the distinguished 
successor of Dugald Stewart. To fill a professorship 
which has been graced by such men, was no ordinary 
Jabor, and required no ordinary mind ; he has, how- 
ever, sustained himself with great credit, and reflected 
honor on the University. Though possessing all the 
qualities of a poet, the Professer has mostly confined 
himself to prose, and who that has read the ‘ Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish life,’? does not know the 
graces—the pathos, the artless elegance—the refined 
humor—the rich imagery of his style? 

In the management of Blackwood’s magazine Wil- 
son has the chief control, though Lockheart, the son- 
in-law of Sir Walter Scott was at one time temporari- 
ly associated with him. His pen has made that peri- 
odical the Prince of Monthlys, and the articles in the 
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yolumes before us are those on which its superior ex- writers, are more or less clogged by professional or 
cellence are generally based. The subjects of his es- other duties, which cut up their time, and divide their 
says are various, but his versatile talents have imparted attention. Many of the English literati, as Lockhart, 
a charm to all, for we can say of him (inevery thing, and Wilson, and Campbell, and Moore, and Macau- 
perhaps, but his high toryism) as Dr. Johnson said of ley, are men who combine literary leisure, with am- 
Goldsmith, <‘tetigit etformavit.”” Weselectatrandom ple means of literary indulgence ; but how few such 
the title of a few of the contents: ‘Christmas pre- there are with us! Here there is more writing for 
sents.” ‘*Descriptive Poetry.” ‘*A mid-summer’s life, than for immortality; to satisfy the cravings of the 
day dream.” ‘The birth day.’”’ ‘*Aria.” ‘*Winter body, than the nobler aspirations of the spirit. Besides 
rhapsody.” ‘*An hours talk about Poetry.” ‘‘Chris- there are no foundations—no fellowships in our Uni- 
topher in his cave.” <‘*Song writing” ‘Burns.” versities, as in Europe, where the scholar can anchor 
«Christopher among the mountains.” ‘A passage himself for life, and devote all his energies, without 
on auto-biography.” ‘‘Adayat Windermere.” ‘Ge- thought for the morrow, to the pursuits of learning. 
nius.” &c. &c. &c. Professor Wilson, we under- Where he can breathe theatmosphere of knowledge, 
stand, contemplatesa visit to Americain the Spring, and sit in daily and undisturbed communion with the 
and already the voice of welcome isrising froma thou- great minds of the past, as he gathers them around him, . 
sand tongues, which his writings have made eloquent from every age and nation, to build up a greatness of 
with his praise. hisown. Our third reason, needs but little proof. 
The Miscellanies are for sale at Purse’s. Macauly for each of hisarticles receives from five hun- 
dred to a thousand dollars; Scott was often paid five 
hundred dollars for an article in the Quarterly or Ed- 
AMERICAN AND BRITISH PERIODICAL inburg, which cost him but two or three days labor. 
niin A guinnea, and sometimes three and four of thema 
LITERATURE. ao pit op . 
page, are paid for pieces in Blackwood. The best pay 
of aur Quarterlies is two dollars a page, and though 
Washington Irving may receive five thousand dollars 
for exclusively writing for the Knickerbocker, yet it is 
probably the only instance in America, and is no cri- 
terion as tothe usual remuneration of contributors. 
To prepare, carefully and e:aborately, articlesof merit, 
on oftentimes intricate and far reaching subjects, re- 
quires time, study, research ; thorough scholarship, 
extensive reading, critical reflection. A single page, 
over which the eye can scan ina few minutes, may 
have engrossed days of study; and who but the student 
can tell the labor of beating out the ore of thought, into 
the fine gold with which even one paragraph is some- 
times so richly inlaid? The remuneration is not ade- 
quate tothe expenditure of mind; for unless particularly 
circumstanced, eminent writers can command a greater 
reward in other pursuits. 





The question has been asked, When shall we find 
such articles in our American Periodicals, as that of 
Macauley’s on the Life of Warren Hastings, in the 
last Edinburgh Review? We answer that American 
writers have to contend with three obstacles. Ist. The 
want of good and sufficient libraries ; 2d. the fact that 
most of our literary men are bound down tothe duties 
of some profession, which militates against superla- 
tive excellence as writers ; and 3d. because there is 
no adequate compensation forthe time and labor requi- 
site forthe production of such elaborate articles. 

An English scholar, accustomed to the immense col- 
lections of books in the libraries of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the British Museum, London University, etc.; 
would feel himself in a literary desert beside our most 
ample collections at Cambridge and Philadelphia. 
Cambridge college has been founded over two hund- 
red years, its library contains at the utmost but sixty 
thousand volumes ; while the University of Beilin in 
Prussia, was founded in 1810, and has now a library of 
250,000 volumes besides arich collection of manu- 
scripts. We are therefore in this respect like work- 
men with scanty materials, and thus are compelled to 
reverse the sentiment of Crebillon. 


With all these disadvantages however, the Quarterly 
periodical literature of America will bear a favorable 
comparison with the ‘Edinburgh,” the ‘*London,” 
the ‘‘Foreign,’’ and the ‘* Westminster” Reviews. 
This very article of Macauly, which has been held up 
as challenging competition, borrows much, very 
much, of its interest, from the character he describes, 
** Au gre de nos desirs bien plus qu’ an gre des vents.’’ and the remarkable and unique events which he de- 
Every literary man has felt this disadvantage; this tails, some of its passages are written in aslovenly and 
want of books; this paucity of authorities; this dearth ohvupt ns ant aap reades rer ay onee 
of references; —and it has had its effect on our litera- eae miapelengrenin ee Ae ghint gor . - 
ture, stunting its growth and repressing its Juxuriance. Wey merely, would not take rank above Channing's 
As regards our second position, it may be stated that Review of the works of Milton in the one Ameti- 
there are few writers by profession in the United ©#"- Some of Alexander H. nagar s articles on 
States. Few scholars have those fortunes which wil] Evropean Politics—of Edward Everett’s on Greece— 
enable them to divorce themselves from some profes- of Richard H. Dana—of Wm. H. Pyeceel,eas erie 
sional pursuit, on which they depend for support, and present learned Editor of that Review which contain- 
which too often shackles and vexes their spirits. Irv- ed them, the Rev. Dr. Palfrey; some of the articles of 
ing, Prescott, Cooper, are indeed above the necessities Stewart, and Bush, and Veh, See Seen one 
of any occupation ; but most of onr other eminent !o¥inson, in os Gy as Se ae 
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of Leans and Wayland in the Christian Review ; of 
Legare and Henry and Coggshell in the New York 
Review; of Elliott, England, Drayton, and Pinckney 
in the Southern Review, will bear a favorable com- 
parison with cotemporary writers, in cotemporary 
quarterlies. Who on cither side of the water has grea- 
ter command of language than Channing? Who has 
more vigor of style than the elder Everett? Whoa 
more classic taste than Legare? Who more chaste and 
beautiful conceptions than Elliott? Who more purity 
of thought than Dana? Who but our interogato- 
ries would run too far. We assert no superiority, 
we do not even enter the presumptunus claim of equali- 
ty, in all respeets with British Reviews; but having 
stated some of the reasons why we are thus backward 
as a people, we still contend, that some of our individual 
writers are as good as any that can be found in the 
ocean-cradled Isle. 





ANNU ALS— PERIODICALS. 


This the season of annuals; and if we judge 
from the rich dress and finery of the book, it must 
be the holiday of literature. The publishers seem 
determined to suit the tastes of the most astidious; 
for those who wish to store their minds, they issue 
the treasures of knowledge, and for those who wish 
merely to adorn their tables and boudoirs, they offer 
the richest and most attractive charms of the pencil 
and the bindery. At no time has the art of design 
been so tasked to give embelis:.ment and attraction 
to the press; and though, in many instances, too 
much is sacrificed to meretricious ornament and 
elaborate display, yet in others the skill of the grav- 
er has given increased interest to the page of the 
writer, and the elegant costume of the covers 
has been a fitting introduction to the more witching 
charms withir.. The present rage for illustrated 
volumes is evidence of a bad taste , for when books 
require the aid of the artist they seldom have much 
merit of their own ; besides, they beget a superficial 
state of mind altogether foreign to solid acquire- 
ments, and the body might as well feed on cham- 
paigne and syllabubs, as the intellect on these trifles 
of literature, these arabesque and attractive—noth- 
ings. This does not apply to annuals, for these are 
the ephemera of the press— designedly so; issued 
not to be laid aside in the prim array of the library, 
but to lie on the table, to be taken up to while away 
a vacant moment, to be cachengel as friendship’s 

ifts — as elegant mementoes, and they ought there- 
pam to bear the richest attractions both without ane 
within; they ought to be decorated in the hichest 
style of the art, for they are some of the most beau- 
tiful donatives of love. 

The season at which annuals are published is very 
appropriate. When the flowers of nature are hidden 
under the robe of winter, and the air is no longer 
loaded with their fragrance, then these flowers of 
the press come forth in t..eir splendid adornments to 
attract and interest the mind. 

‘ Wilson, in one of his beautiful soliloquies, says 

The flowers are the periodicals of the earth, the 


stars are those of heaven. With what unfailin 
regularity do the numbers issue forth! Hesperus an 
Lucifer! ye are one concern! The Pole star ig 
studied by all nations. How beautiful the poetry of 
the moon! On what subject does not the sun 
throw light ?’ ‘ As to flowers they are the prettiest 
periodicals ever published in folio—the leaves are 
wire-wove and hotepressed by natures self- their 
circulation is wide all over the land; from castle to 
cottage they ure regularly taken in; as old age bends 
over them, his youth is renewed; and you see child- 
hood poreing over them prest close to its bosom.” 
But Master Christopher has led us away into the 
garden of flowers, while we should have been des- 
canting on the annuals in the show case. 

We remember the first humble annuals; neat, 
pretty, and viewed as master-pieces of typography. 
They were eagerly sought after, and a present of 
one was an elegant gift. Alas! these early speci- 
mens look very meagre alongside the magnificent 
volumes of the present day! but they are not more 
welcomed or more prized than those of smaller pre- 
tensions, which pioneered the way of their splendid 
rivals. The issue of each year seems perfect; yet 
each year improves upon the last, and typography 
cannot, as it seems, reach a higher state of perfection. 
Our bookstores have been supplied this year with 
every variety of annuals, and the most fastidious 
taste cannot but be gratified, with some one or more 
of these magnificent volumes. 

With regard to Periodicals, they literally swarm 
in the land. They start up from every city—come 
forth from every seat of learning, and send out their 
voice from the wilderness and the prarice. Many 
are ill conducted. Many will have but a brief exis- 
tence, and few will reach the good old age of some 
of our standard magazines. The “Magnolia” now 
enters its forth volume under pleasant and encourag- 
ing auspices. We begin the year with new hopes 
new publishers, new contributors, new subscribers, 
new designs. Never was it so firmly establisked, 
and though unforseen misfortune has hindered the 
regularity of our publication, yet we trust that our 
friends are too well convinced of our endeavors to 
give them a monthly “feast of fat things” to be alien- 
ated from our support by such unavoidable delays. 
It is our wish to make the “Magnolia” sought for 
and treasured as oneof the best periodicals ofthe day; 
to make it the record of our literature, and the home 
of our muses, and this it will be if our friends will 
but reciprocate our efforts, by their generous sup- 

ort. 

‘ The “Magnolia” bears a southern name; it is that 
belonging to the pride of our forest—the noble tree 
which rears itself up to Heaven and spreads out its 
glossy leaves, and opens its pure white cup of fra- 
grance, and fills the atmosphere with its delicious 
odor. Itis nourished by a Southern soil, watered 
by Southern showers and throws out its branches 
to a Southern sun; the dews of the South distill u 
on its fragrant petals, and the carrols of the South- 
ern songsters are heard from among its leaves. Is 
it too much to hope, that this periodical, bearing the 
name, shall, like it, be the pride of the South! strik- 
ing its roots deep into the affections of Sonthern 
hearts; bearing aloft on its branches the flowers of 
Southern literature, and sending forth from its folios 
the warblings of Southern presie—the delight and 
praise of the sunny clime which gave it birth. 


